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Editorial 
Death of a Bolshevik 


alti P. Berta, former chief of the Soviet 
secret police and Soviet atomic projects, 
protege of Stalin and one of the triumvirs of 
the Soviet Union less than a year ago, died a 
Bolshevik death. All the mystic, orthodox Sov- 
jet rites were enacted during his last months on 
earth. He was accused of treason, but the 
charges were not specified. He was said to be 
in the pay of foreign imperialism, but his pay- 
masters were not named. He was kept incom- 
municado for many months, and no word was 
given out to an interested world about what was 
done to him or by him during those months. His 
death was hysterically demanded by widely pub- 
licized meetings of sailors, soldiers, farmers, 
housewives, students, Stakhanovites, Pioneers 
and babies in their cribs throughout the vast ex- 
panse of the Soviet Union long before there were 
any rational grounds to decide whether he had 
been guilty or innocent of the charges levelled 
against him. The Soviet authorities then an- 
nounced that he had confessed, but they did not 
state what he confessed to. His trial was held 
in secret and was not announced till after it 
was over. 

Beria lived like a Bolshevik and died like a 
Bolshevik. Within the huge Soviet empire there 
is now going on much tearing, not of hair but 
of pages from encyclopedias and school text 
books to eradicate all traces of the former glori- 
fication of this past friend and disciple of Stalin. 
On the free side of the Iron Curtain there will 
be neither tears nor laughter at Beria’s death. 
There can be no sorrowing for him, for as chief 
of the Soviet secret police Beria had done to un- 
counted thousands what has now been done to 
him. There can also be no sense of relief at his 
passing because his trial and execution were not 
in retribution for the barbarities that had been 
practiced under his notorious MVD but merely 
an extension of the regime’s ritualistic savagery. 
The particular individual shot this time was 
named Beria. It could just as well have been 
Malenkoff. 

There has been extensive speculation in the 
American press about the meaning of the fall 
of Beria. Nearly all such speculations admitted 
a primary premise that this was an incident in 
the struggle for total power among Stalin’s suc- 
cessors. But it was also felt that such a simple 
explanation was inadequate. Where events in 
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the Soviet Union are concerned the world is still 
imbued with a mystic expectation of something 
“profoundly significant.” Failing to perceive 
such profound significance in the Beria case, all 
kinds of wild surmises were resorted to. The 
fall of Beria was interpreted as a sign of a softer 
policy toward the West and also of a harder 
policy, as a token of more intensive Russification 
of the Soviet empire as well as an omen of great- 
er national tolerance. Jews throughout the free 
world reacted almost instinctively with the age- 
old question: “Is it good for Jews?” There was 
no dearth of exegesis to prove that Beria had 
been responsible for the liquidation of the blood 
libel anti-Semitic case against the Moscow doc- 
tors nearly a year ago and that Malenkoff would 
now resume the campaign against the “Elders of 
Zionism,” and an equal—and equally uncon- 
vincing—volume of argumentation that it was 
just the other way around and that Beria was 
the one to have engineered the frame-up against 
the doctors and Malenkoff was the knight in 
shining armor who rescued them. 


These were understandable but futile specula- 
tions. Even keen political observers seem to 
have ignored the simple line of development in 
Soviet purge history. In the early days of Bol- 
shevism Lenin, though typically intolerant of 
opposition, never sought the physical liquida- 
tion of his opponents. Stalin’s purges during 
the twenties publicly bore an ideological char- 
acter. The great purges of the thirties still main- 
tained this character and the “traitors” were 
still classified as Trotzkyites or Bukharinites or 
some similar heresy that had ideological content. 
That stage is now ancient history. Though 
Beria was one of the triumvirate to succeed Stal- 
in, even the Soviet press did not attempt to 
throw an ideological mantle over his case. Not 
even Beria himself had been accused of “‘Beria- 
ism.” The Soviet book of heresies has been closed. 
There are no “profound implications” lurking 
behind present day communist purges and no 
diverging ideologies are involved. The purges 
and executions of today are simply manifesta- 
tions of a brutal and naked struggle for power. 
The nature of the Soviet regime determines its 
frequency and forms, which to us appear ir- 
rational and absurd. Attempts to read special 
meanings into these purges are misleading. Con- 
sidering the achievements of modern medicine, 
it is extremely unlikely that any of the pres- 
ent rulers of the Soviet Union (or of its satel- 
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lites) will die a natural death. Most of them 
will no doubt perish as “traitors” in the periodic 
bloody holocausts which the Soviet system of 
power calls for. 

Beria has been liquidated. ‘‘Zowie he lived 
and zowie he died.” Who of the Soviet hierarchy 
will be next? It scarcely matters any longer. 
Except for the urge for power communist lead- 
ers no longer exist as individuals representing 
specific ideas or values. The name of the next 
candidate for “confession” is therefore of only 
academic interest. And should any of these vic- 
tims of Bolshevik justice by chance perceive a 
light in their last minutes of agony and utter a 
word of repentance or of warning, his voice will 
be lost in the dungeon of the slaughterhouse. No 
“Reflections in Prison, by Lavrenti Beria” will 
be published to tell the world what it feels like 
on the last road to the Soviet sacrificial stone. 


Israel’s Sudeten Arabs 


T= DELUGE of pro-Arab propaganda that has 

recently flooded this country has placed its 
major stress on the plight of the Arab refugees 
now languishing in temporary camps in the 
Arab countries. This was only natural—the 
term refugee at once evokes a warm emotional 
response in the listener. Some of these propa- 
gandists went so far as to compare the Arab 
refugees with the ones who fled from Belgium 
into France before the advance of the Nazi ar- 
mies, and even with the relative handful of Jew- 
ish survivors of Nazism. Such comparisons are 
no doubt effective propaganda; but ‘can they 
stand serious examination? 

Even a casual acquaintance with the problem 
of the Arab refugees at once reveals that, grant- 
ed their present pathetic plight, there exists a 
powerful resemblance between their situation 
and that of only one other group of refugees in 
our time—the German refugees who, after the 
defeat of the Nazis, fled from the Sudetenland 
in Czechoslovakia and from the western districts 
of Poland. 

The Sudeten Germans were an integral part 
of the Republic of Czechoslovakia. But after 
Hitler came to power they asserted their affinity 
with their Volksgenossen in Germany and did 
everything in their power to undermine the 
Czech republic. When Germany seized Czecho- 
slovakia they asked—and their request was 
granted—that their territory be annexed to Ger- 
many. The same was true of the German 
Volksgenossén in western Poland. At every op- 
portunity they tried to embarrass Poland, and 
when the Nazis overran the country, they joined 
with its enemies and were annexed to the Reich. 
During the years of the German occupation of 
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these two countries, these German minorities 
figured prominently in the oppression that was 
visited on Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

When the war ended with Germany’s defeat, 
the Sudeten Germans of Czechoslovakia and 
the German Volksgenossen left together with 
retreating German armies. Those who did not 
leave voluntarily were made to leave. 

The nature of the “homelessness” of the Arab 
refugees is closely akin to that of the Germans, 
They too joined with the enemy countries which 
attacked Israel and did everything in their pow- 
er by direct acts of warfare to destroy the 
emerging Jewish State. When the Arab authori- 
ties called upon them to leave their home 
(briefly, until the Jews were driven into the 
Mediterranean, was the promise) they responded 
en masse and fled to hostile neighboring Jordan, 
Syria and the Egyptian-held Gaza strip.’ All 
pleas on the part of the Israel government that 
the Arabs stay in their towns and villages and 
pursue their peaceful activities went unheeded, 
The order of the invading enemies of Israel was 
obeyed. 

In the light of this historical fact it is essential 
to correct the impression being cultivated in 
this country that the Arab refugees are innocent 
sufferers of wartime dislocation. This is not the 
case. Whatever the motives of the Arabs who 
responded to the call of the Mufti and the Arab 
governments—whether it was fear to disobey, a 
greedy desire to share in the promised looting 
of a defeated Israel, or a troubled conscience 
which expected the Israelis to do to them as they 
themselves planned to do, and in part did, to 
such Israelis as fell into their hands—the fact 
remains that they refused to stay as peaceful 
citizens of Israel and joined Israel’s enemies. As 
such they became enemy aliens residing on ene- 
my territory. The fact that the Arab countries 
are using them cynically as a political club with 
which to beat Israel and are deaf to their tragic 
plight, does not change their status as enemy 
aliens. 

Thus far no one has demanded that Czecho- 
slovakia readmit its three million Sudeten Ger- 
mans, or that Poland invite its former German 
Volksgenossen to return, or that the Soviet 
Union welcome the Germans back to Memel and 
to Koenigsberg. The world understands that 
these Germans, who identified themselves with 
the enemies of their countries and betrayed their 
native lands, have forfeited the right to return. 
The Germans themselves, with the exception of 
a small fringe of super-chauvinists, have not 
made such a demand. 

The Arab countries, having been saved from 
total defeat by a face-saving truce, now have 
the audacity to demand that Israel readmit the 
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Arab refugees. That is only to be expected of 
them. But it is more difficult to understand sug- 
gestions emanating from influential quarters in 
Washington, London and elsewhere that Israel 
readmit a substantial number of these enemy 
aliens. 

Many plans have been advanced for the con- 
structive solution of the Arab refugee problem. 
In the future, when the Arab countries finally 
renounce their nightmarish dreams of destroy- 
ing Israel and exterminating its Jewish popula- 
tion and a permanent peace is established in the 
area, Israel may, as part of the agreed upon peace 
terms, Consent to admit some of those Arabs 
who had fled to the neighboring enemy coun- 
tries. 

Efforts in this country to distort the history 
of the Arab refugees and to present them in an 
appealing but false light may serve to generate 
much emotional heat, but will contribute little 
toa solution of the problem. 


The First Zionist Assembly 


ppenriars THE MOST singular feature of the 

First American Zionist Assembly, held in 
New York from December 5th through the 
7th, was its almost complete lack of preoccupa- 
tion with the “ideological” problems of Zionism 
that have preempted so much of Zionist think- 
ing since the establishment of Israel. Missing 
from its deliberations were such obsessive ques- 
tions of the recent past as: What is the purpose 
of Zionism now that the State has been achieved? 
What is the relationship between Israel and the 
Diaspora? Is America galut? ‘This was so not 
because these questions have been definitively 
answered or have ceased to trouble American 
Zionists. They are still very much a part of the 
“crisis” psychosis that holds Zionism in general, 
and American Zionism in particular, in its grip. 
Rather does it seem that the convener of the 
Assembly, the American Zionist Council, acted 
on the principle that dialectical hairsplitting 
about these and similar questions, while it may 
make for interesting debate, is on the whole 
futile and time and the activity of the Zionist 
movement will provide the best answers. On 
this theory, that Zionism is what Zionism does, 
the program of the Assembly addressed itself 
not so much to ultimate ends as to concrete 
tasks, 

The first and most urgent task, of course, is 
to mobilize the united force of the whole Zion- 
ist movement, to render to the infant state a 
maximum of support in dealing with the po- 
litical problems that confront it in its relation- 
ship with its neighbors and on the international 
arena and with the serious economic difficulties 
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it has to overcome internally. The existence 
of the state has not eliminated, but has rather 
magnified the obligations of the Zionist move- 
ment in this regard by placing the survival and 
upbuilding of the state as well as the fulfilment 
of its redemptive role more firmly than ever 
in the hands of the Jewish people itself. While 
this is a task in which all Jews must be called 
to share, the initiative must be taken and the 
example must be set primarily by the Zionist 
movement, for which love of Zion and service 
to Zion is the basic raison d’etre. 

Basic, but not exclusive. An even more fun- 
damental aim of Zionism is to secure the survival 
of the Jewish people. The state is central to 
the achievement of that objective, certainly, 
but as long as the great majority of Jews will 
continue to live outside the state, the strength- 
ening of Jewish life everywhere, community- 
wise and especially culturally and spiritually, 
constitutes a vital task of Zionism, to which 
the movement must devote itself with increas- 
ing measure. Dr. Nahum Goldmann put it 
succinctly in his stirring keynote address when 
he said: “It may sound paradoxical, but it is 
true, nevertheless, that Zionism will hereafter 
be judged by its efforts for Jewish survival out- 
side of Israel maybe more than by its efforts on 
behalf of Israel. . . No less than our obligation 
to see Israel through its difficult period is our 
obligation to defeat indifference, arrest assimila- 
tion, combat disintegration, for these dangers 
are more imminent today than in any previous 
period in our history.” 

In consonance with this approach, the As- 
sembly program and discussions were dominated 
by the theme that Zionism today must come to 
grips with three major problems: 1) assuring 
the unity of the Jewish people; 2) educating 
our youth and Hebraizing Jewish life; and 3) 
relating the Jewish communities, and primarily 
Jewish youth, to the realities of Israel life, with 
a greater emphasis on halutziut as one of the 
essentials. 

In the papers that were presented to the 
Assembly by experts in the respective areas 
there was the same positive approach aiming at 
the concrete implementation by the Zionist 
movement of its interests in the fields of Jewish 
education, communal organization, youth work 
and halutziut. The resolutions that were 
adopted foresaw the broadening of the scope of 
the American Zionist Council and the local 
councils as well as the establishment of suitable 
departments and the enlargement of staff that 
would make possible their translation into a 
vital program of action. 

Skeptics may scoff and say that all this is not 
new, that it represents nothing distinctive, that 
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others are engaged in similar areas of work, and 
that without a unique function the Zionist 
movement is doomed. This is an erroneuos at- 
titude. In the first place, a movement of na- 
tional redemption, such as the Zionist move- 
ment, cannot confine itself to a single sector of 
the life of the people, no matter how important 
that may be. It must of necessity seek to in- 
clude within its scope all that is of vital concern 
to the welfare and survival of its people. Inevi- 
tably some of its interests and activities will 
reach into areas in which others are engaged. 
If uniqueness is sought for, it is to be found in 
the fact that the Zionist movement, alone of 
all movements in Jewish life, embraces in its 
philosophy and in its program the whole of 
Jewish life, in Israel and for Israel, in the 
Diaspora and for the Diaspora. Secondly, the 
application of the united Zionist movement in 
America to these tasks, with its membership 
aggregating more than 750,000 American Jews, 
and representing as it does, the largest single 
organized force in the American Jewish com- 
munity, cannot but have a beneficial effect. The 
failure of the Zionist movement until now to 
apply itself in an organized fashion to the root 
problems and tasks of Jewish communal life and 
cultural and spiritual survival in this country, 
has undoubtedly contributed to certain baneful 
features of the American Jewish community, 
which now require enormous effort to correct. 

The important fact about the First American 
Zionist Assembly is that it has brought the 
whole Zionist movement together in the attempt 
to deal jointly with these realities. It may thus 
mark, in the words of Louis Lipsky, “the end 
of Zionist retreat, of restless self-analysis, of 
feverish depression, of chronic complaints and 
gripings, and the beginning of a functioning 
union of all American Zionists prepared to 
tackle in partnership—not in separate phalanxes 
—the practical aspects of the Zionist movement 
in the United States.” 


The Times Crosses 
Its I’s and Dots Its T’s 


TT" New York TIMEs is a careful newspaper, 

this no one will deny. Its news columns are 
as reliable as one can find anywhere. Its fair- 
ness in presenting both sides of controversial is- 
sues is a byword. Unconfirmed rumor has it 
that when the Times publishes two opposing 
statements on a debatable issue, the two not only 
contain an identical number of words, but must 
also have the same number of sentences and 
punctuation to match. In fact, the Times is 
the only newspaper which, to our knowledge, 
prints a period after its name on the masthead, 
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as if to imply that having said “New York 
Times,” there is nothing more to be said. 

It is therefore with some surprise, and an ex. 
actly equal quantity of amusement, that we 
recently noticed the Times catch itself in a seri- 
ous political error—an error, moreover, which 
it has repeated for about five years. 

Ever since Israel came into being the New 
York Times dated its dispatches from Jerusalem 
“Jerusalem, Israel” and “Jerusalem, Jordan” re. 
spectively, depending on which side of the 
barbed wire they originated in. But a few weeks 
ago these datelines were modified to read “‘Jeru- 
salem, Israeli Sector” and “Jerusalem, Jordanian 
Sector.” The implication of this correction js 
self-evident: Jerusalem belongs neither to Israel 
nor to Jordan; it is, presumably, to be interna- 
tionalized, in accordance with latest political 
trends in the State Department. The recognition 
which the Times had accorded to Israel for five 
years as the governing authority in its part of 
the city is now modified. 

It does our heart good to see the Times con- 
tinue its tradition of giving the news exactly, 
and letting the chips fly where they may. In- 
deed, we are willing to rate the Times right next 
to the weather, death and taxes as a reliable sup- 
port in this time of insecurity and uncertainty. 

But now that the Times has finally caught up 
with its noble tradition and has crossed its po- 
litical i’s and dotted its t’s in regard to Jerusalem, 
we find to our amazement that the change has 
raised more questions than it has answered. For 
instance; is Jerusalem an “Israeli Sector” de jure 
or only de facto? And are we to conclude that 
when the Times dates a dispatch ‘Hebron, 
Jordan” it officially recognizes Jordan’s annexa- 
tion of its part of western Palestine? And what 
about Bethlehem? Is it in Judea or in Jordan? 
And why doesn’t the Times act with similar 
precision when datelining its dispatches from 
Berlin (likewise a split city) ? 

The above questions could be multiplied 
endlessly. We will not do so. But we cannot 
escape a pestering thought: Could the Times 
have corrected a minor error only to fall into 
truly serious editorial sin? Is not this new and 
self-conscious form of datelining dispatches 
from Jerusalem tantamount to an effort to in- 
ject editorial bias into the otherwise chaste news 
columns of the Times? 





The editors and management of 
JEWISH FRONTIER 
express their sincere sympathy to 
CHAVER LOUIS SEGAL 


on the tragic loss of his son 
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Ml Ml 
Returnees. to Germany 
by Marie Syrkin 


A New York TIMES DISPATCH, headed Mun- 
ich, November 23, contains the following 
sentences: “This Bavarian city, a chief center 
of anti-Semitism in the Hitler era, to-day is an 
unwilling haven for hundreds of Jews. In a 
little more than a year almost a thousand East 
European Jews have come here from Israel—dis- 
satisfied with life in what they once regarded 
as the promised land.” Whether or not the 
figure is as high as the one quoted by the Times, 
it is a matter of common knowledge that several 
hundred Jews fresh from Israel are now in the 
one remaining camp for displaced persons at 
Fochrenwald near Munich. These Jews entered 
Germany illegally. They went to Foehrenwald 
because many of them had once lived there as 
DP’s. Not all the “returnees” managed to get 
into the shelter of the camp. Many have been 
quartered in. empty buildings belonging to the 
Jewish community of Munich. Since they can- 
not seek work in the country they have illegally 
entered, the economic condition of these peo- 
ple is desperate. They have now appealed to 
Jewish Relief organizations, such as the Joint, 
for assistance. 

It isa grim story. Little is gained by mincing 
words or attempting to discover extenuating 
circumstances. The fact remains that some of 
Hitler’s victims smuggled themselves back into 
Hitler’s city into the very camp which had been 
the scene of their bondage and from which they 
had been rescued at infinite cost. They had not 
been summoned by a penitent Germany, eager 
to make symbolic amends to some of its victims. 
On the contrary, they had crept back secretly 
toa Germany as anxious now to spew them out 
as once to destroy them. 

There would be little point in commenting 
on this unhappy situation solely to express shock, 
bewilderment, indignation or any other senti- 
ment appropriate to the occasion. All these 
emotions are in order, though perhaps coming 
with questionable grace from American Jews 
untried by the experiences which were the lot 
of these former DP’s. However, the condition 
of these “returnees” has become a matter of 
general concern. They are once more appealing 
for the assistance of Jewish organizations. Vari- 
ous anti-Zionist groups have become their vocal 
champions demanding that the funds of Jewish 
telief organizations be made available for their 
resettlement and care. Incidentally, it is inter- 
esting to note that the elements most distraught 
by the plight of the “returnees” number those 


who had been singularly indifferent to the suf- 
ferings of these individuals when they were 
authentic DP’s seeking deliverance. In view of 
this clamor, the situation of these Jews is no 
longer a private affair—to be settled by the 
human beings involved in accordance with their 
sensibilities and capacities. It has become the 
business of the Jewish communities addressed. 


AS THE JEWISH PEOPLE—since the funds of 

the Joint Distribution Committee or other 
relief organizations come from Jewish commu- 
nities everywhere—any further obligation to 
the Jews who chose to return to Foehrenwald? 
Is the fact of suffering, no matter how incurred, 
reason enough in itself to make assistance man- 
datory? These are serious and legitimate ques- 
tions which must be answered. 

There are a number of elements involved in 
the problem. First, there is the general question 
of the extent of communal responsibility toward 
emigrants from Israel regardless of the country 
to which they go. Every month a certain num- 
ber of Jews leave Israel for countries prepared 
to admit them. Naturally, no one concerned 
for the welfare and development of Israel can 
pretend pleasure at this emigration, be it great 
or small. Each emigrant is a potential loss, and 
remedial measures taken to reduce such loss 
should be seriously considered. But, at the same 
time, it must be admitted that no matter how 
much good will and intelligence may be ex- 
pended on this problem, the hardships of a 
pioneer country will prove too much for some 
of its new citizens. Given the opportunity, a 
certain number will succumb to the blandish- 
ments of the “easy life” in the United States, 
Canada or Australia. 

One can understand the shock of Israelis who 
have given their lives “to open the gates” at 
such a development. Last summer, I was re- 
turning from Israel by plane. Among my com- 
panions was an Israeli woman whose only son 
had been lost in the Negev during Israel’s War 
of Independence and a family of Polish Jews 
who were leaving Israel, where they had lived 
for four years, for Canada. The Israeli woman, 
a veteran halutza of the purest vintage, con- 
fided her amazement to me: “What can these 
people be thinking of? Imagine taking a child 
from Israel to Canada? Don’t they realize what 
they are doing to their child?” 

An uninitiated bystander would have found 
this phraseology perplexing. He might have 
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been prepared for the zealot’s contempt for a 
weaker vessel, but this appeal to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children would 
have mystified him. After all, the chances were 
good that the pale little boy in question would 
have more eggs and lamb chops in Canada—or 
in the United States—than in Israel. But my 
friend was saying something self-evident in her 
terms: How can one take a child from the 
“security” of citizenship in the Jewish State 
to the insecurity of even the richest land in 
the Diaspora? How about the vitamins of 
independence, pride, etc.? 

I took an oportunity to get into a conversa- 
tion with the emigrants. In the years since the 
DP camp the husband had gotten work, the 
family had already been allotted an apartment. 
The worst was over and the family was getting 
established, but an uncle in Canada had written 
that he would set them up in a small shop of 
their own. Life would be easier, with more con- 
veniences than in Israel. As if to counter un- 
voiced criticism, the wife burst forth: “We are 
not idealists, tell her we are not idealists.’ She 
pronounced the word angrily, almost con- 
temptuously, as if the rejection of idealism were 
a kind of righteous emancipation. 

Only an Israeli would be in a position to 
declaim against the flesh-pots of the Galuth in 
this instance, and whatever one may think of 
the wisdom of the family’s act, it must be 
accepted as part of the profit and loss of a great 
undertaking. However, if this couple, which 
originally had been transported to Israel at the 
expense of the Jewish Agency and had been 
maintained there for a period of time, were to 
demand that their emigration be financed by 
public funds the answer would have to be in 
the negative. We all recall the instance of some 
of the Jews from India who upon finding life in 
Israel not to their liking went on a hunger strike 
till they were brought back to India. Now, by 
all accounts, they are besieging the offices of 
the Jewish Agency to transport them once more 
to Israel. Presumably, there is little inclination 
to yield to these pleas. There is a point where 
public responsibility ceases and individual re- 
sonsibility begins. If the Jews from India can 
provide transportation they will no doubt be 
welcomed back with a minimum of I-told-you- 
so’s, but a limit to claims on the national treas- 
ury must be declared. Similarly, Jews who emi- 
grate from Israel are naturally free agents, but 
no reasonable person would expect Jewish na- 
tional funds to be indefinitely available for 
their use. 


WE FEEL A MORAL OBLIGATION to assist suf- 
ferers of exceptional personal misfortune, or 
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the victims of a group catastrophe, or thog 
engaged in an endeavor which arouses our sym. 
pathy. The survivors of the European holocaus 
who sought refuge in Israel combined all thre 
elements to an unparalleled degree, and cong. 
quently the immense campaigns of the United 
Jewish Appeal became possible. No single factor 
would have been powerful enough to aroux 
world Jewry, and particularly American Jewry 
to its present degree of ethical awareness. A 
Jew who leaves Israel for reasons which appear 
advantageous to him belongs in none of the 
three categories, unless of course he can elicit 
the commiseration of the American Council for 
Judaism. However, it may be assumed that few 
emigrants from Israel expect to be viewed as the 
eternal wards of the Jewish people. They un. 
derstand that they have surrendered special sta. 
tus with their departure. From the nationd 
point of view they represent a lost investment, 
But now, like the rest of us, they are on their 
own. 

The East European Jews who slunk back t 
Germany are a group apart. Of their own a- 
cord they chose to create a status which onc 
more made them helpless, dependent and state. 
less. The wretchedness they had once suffered 
as innocent victims they now deliberately re. 
assumed. In a grotesque parody of their mar- 
tyrdom and redemption, they reversed the pro- 
cess and transformed the historic Return into 
the degradation of the “‘returnee” to Germany. 
They are again “illegals” but the camp i 
Foehrenwald not Cyprus, and the host is not 
a welcoming Israel but an “unwilling” Germany. 
It sounds like a satiric phantasy concocted by 
an imaginative disciple of Streicher. But here 
we have it, fact not fancy. 

Psychologists can no doubt have a field day 
in probing the morbid compulsions of the peo- 
ple involved. Does an impulse to return to the 
scene of the crime animate the victim as wel 
as the criminal? Or has the tomb-like “security” 
of the DP camp become the security of the 
womb, the first haven, in their imagination? Or 
should one say, simply, without further specult- 
tion, that the Jews who went back to Germany 
in these circumstances are a particularly abject 
element and fortunately represent a numerically 
insignificant group? 

Whatever the conclusion, Jews cannot be in- 
different to the episode. It is by its nature 4 
matter of public interest. The bitter cry from 
Germany was our agonized concern a few years 
ago. We cannot pretend to ignore the present 
sardonic mock-echo of that cry. Besides medi- 
tating on the savage irony of history and out 
assorted moral imperfections, we should make it 
clear that organized Jewish funds have no re 
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sponsibility in this matter. We cannot be ex- 
pected to support that which we find abhorrent. 


n 1946 I sPENT two months in the DP camps. 
Even the most sympathetic observer could not 
help noting signs of demoralization. These 
were the inevitables of prolonged and inhuman 
suffering. Far more remarkable was the spiritual 
resurgence whose impact helped to create the 
Jewish State. In every miserable barrack one 
could see the Star of David with the number 
6,000,000 in black figures in the center. Sorrow 
and hope fused into the force which drove the 
illegal ships past British guns. But the enforced 
idleness, deprivation and bondage left their 
mark, 

Despair produces all kinds of pathological 
symptoms. I remember a curious encounter in 
Bavaria with one of the few Jewish intellectuals 
who had escaped extermination. He was called 
“the Professor” because he had been a high- 
school-teacher in Vienna before Hitler. 

We met a short time after my arrival in Ger- 
many in one of the first D.P. camps I visited. 
It was a dreary January day and we sat in one 
of the cold rooms of the barrack which served 
as an administration building. The small wood- 
burning stove gave hardly any heat. The win- 
dow was tightly shut to prevent the escape of 
any bit of warmth, and the air was heavy with 
the smell of acrid smoke and damp old clothing. 

The Professor was obviously a man of refine- 
ment and culture and just as obviously in a 
state of high nervous tension which he was try- 
ing to control. He gave me some general in- 
formation about the history of the camp, and 
then he looked out of the streaked window at 
the dismal court-yard across which people were 
hurrying trying to get out of the cold, and said 
mournfully: ““We need a Judah Maccabee, or 
a Herzl to lead us out of here. Somebody must 
come and start an exodus out of this desert.” 

His eyes lit up, and he thumped the table, not 
vigorously but with a swift, soft motion. He 
went on rhetorically: ‘““A Moses must come and 
liberate our people from the worship of the 
golden calf. If they stay in Germany, a terrible 
catastrophe will befall them. They will return 
to the golden calf.” 

The barracks I had seen did not look like 
Promising quarters for the golden calf and I 
decided that the Professor was suffering from an 
acute nervous disturbance. He was overwrought, 
as a sensitive person with his experiences might 
well be, and was probably a psychiatric case. 

“It is a scheme,” continued the Professor, ‘“‘a 
fiendish scheme. The great powers have shut 
up the Jewish survivors in these camps so as to 
degrade them. They will rot here. They will 
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change and become corrupt and evil. Then the 
Germans will point at them, and clamor: ‘You 
see, we were right.’ ” 

“But why should the world conceive such a 
diabolical plan?” I wanted to know. 

“To justify themselves and the Germans. To 
free themselves from the crime of the murder 
of six million and to free themselves from the 
responsibility for those who remain. Otherwise 
the sense of guilt is too heavy.” 

I remained silent. Hypochondria, persecution 
complex, I noted mentally. 

“Dear lady,” he went on, his voice shook and 
to my consternation tears filled his eyes, “You 
think perhaps that I exaggerate. But it is not 
so. I have seen what has been happening month 
after month. The people grow hopeless. They 
lose faith in any future or any goodness and 
then they begin to worship the golden calf. Al- 
ready the Germans are beginning to nudge each 
other and whisper to the American soldiers: 
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“You see, they are lazy, tricky; our Hitler wa 
right.’ You think that I exaggerate?” 

I admitted that I did. 

“But it is so plain. Why else have they kept 
these few hundred thousands in these prison; 
for two years? Why don’t they let them go 
somewhere? Our young people have no chance 
to study, to work. Our children grow thinner 
and paler from month to month. What is there 
left to dream of—except the golden calf? Hit. 
ler’s work is being finished in the most dreadful 
way. This is the last phase of the extermination 
program, only instead of crematoria and SS men, 
it has been disguised into these camps. And the 
SS men are masquerading as U.N.R.R.A. work- 
ers, as Joint officials, as consuls. Expose the 
— dear lady, tell everyone before it is too 
ate.” 

The Professor was obviously “cracked,” but ] 
find myself thinking of him as I read about the 
“returnees” to Munich where they are lodged 
not too far from Dachau. 


A Day With Bialik 


by Hayim 


"\N* HAVE NEARLY the entire day to our- 
-selves,” Bialik said after we had ar- 
ranged our things in our hotel rooms. “The 
others are busy and no one will bother us till 
seven. Let’s go and have some fun.” 

We had arrived in Leipzig from Berlin on a 
sunny January day (1924). That evening both 
of us had to appear at a large meeting, or rather 
it was Bialik who had to speak and my job con- 
sisted in translating his colorful Hebrew into 
my indifferent German. 

To tell the truth, “having fun” was far from 
my mind at that moment because I suffered 
from an acute case of stage fright that day and 
I severely reproached myself inwardly for hav- 
ing accepted the assignment. I knew that we 
could not have a rehearsal because Bialik argued 
that, first of all, he had nothing to say, and 
secondly, should he find anything to say, it 
would “burst out of him” extemporaneously in 
the course of the talk. 

“But what do you mean by ‘having fun’?” I 
asked with some curiosity. 

“A fine bon vivant you are,” Bialik laughed. 
“You want to have fun according to a previous- 
ly worked out program, with an agenda... 
Are you a Litvak by any chance? I mean sim- 
This account by Hayim Greenberg of a day in 1924 he 


spent with Bialik was written in 1945. It appears here for 
the first time in English translation. 





Greenberg 


ply let ourselves go. . . Kick over the traces. .. 
All of us have something of the gay blade in 
ourselves.” 

In the end our “kicking over the traces’ 
boiled down to wandering aimlessly through 
Leipzig’s down-town from eleven in the morn- 
ing till seven in the evening, stopping in two res- 
taurants and several cafes, listening to a Viennese 
orchestra during lunch and to a Thuringian 
choir later at tea, and above all, to talking. We 
talked, it seemed to us, without a specific theme, 
skipping from one subject to another, unde- 
terred by paradoxes, unafraid of banalities, un- 
daunted by absurdities. 

During lunch Bialik recalled the five-year-old 
girl who had travelled on the train with us. He 
had fallen in love with that small, blonde cre- 
ature and deeply regretted that he was not suf- 
ficiently at home in colloquial German to be 
able to entertain her. The little German girl 
danced around in the cramped car. She sang 
and recited all the nursery rhymes she could 
remember. From time to time she took out 
pieces of chocolate and candy from an elegant 
little box and despite her mother’s mild protests 
proceeded to treat herself, accompanying each 
treat with half a stanza from some cabaret song 
which had, in some mysterious fashion, reached 
the children’s room of a cultured, middle-class 
German family: 
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... Und das haben die Maedchen so gerne, 
Die im Stuebchen und die im Salon... 

The child’s mother was simultaneously vexed 
and amused. She begged the child not to sing 
such a song, but little Elsa could not grasp why 
she must not sing such innocent words. She must 
have felt certain that what the Maedchen liked 
so much was chocolate and candy. 

Bialik could not find sufficient praise for the 
“Nordic” beauty of the little girl. 

“To have such a child at home I am willing 
to renounce all the pleasures of this world, and 
if you insist, also those of the other world. When 
we sat in the coach a crazy thought went 
through my mind. What would be, I thought, 
if the mother were to say to me: ‘My dear sir, 
I see that you like my child very much. I have 
two other children at home. Take my Elsa. I 
am sure she will be happy with you.’ How do 
vou like such madness? I even imagined how 
I bring her to my place in Berlin and I announce 
to my wife: ‘Maniechka! Look! Here—in a 
lucky hour—we have a child. Let us bring her 
up to Torah, marriage and good deeds!’ What? 
She is a German, not a Jewish girl? .A year 
from now Elsa would forget her minor Teutonic 
past and I would teach her to sing Zemirot every 
Friday evening. This little German girl might, 
in time, grow up to be another Sarah Bat Tovim, 
or another Maid of Ludmir. Why not? The 
entire business of race, blood, biological inheri- 
tance about which such a lot is now being talked 
and written in Germany is not only so much 
paganism, it is an outright idiocy dreamed up 
inour time. ‘Biologically’ Pushkin was an Afri- 
can, yet this did not hinder him from becoming 
Russia’s national poet. And who would say 
that Napoleon was not French even though 
everybody knows that biologically he was of 
If Tartars had kidnapped the 
Gaon of Vilna during his childhood and sold 
him into slavery somewhere in the deserts of 
Africa, would he have grown up to be a Jew? 
Something vague and obscure might have vi- 
brated within him from time to time—there 
probably exist little channels through which re- 
pressed voices seek to gain a hearing from gen- 
eration to generation. One can’t deny the 
matter of descent altogether, but what is its 
strength when compared with environment, so- 
cial hypnosis, education, culture, or lack of 
culture? Let me take little Elsa to my house, 
and let Maniechka begin lighting candles every 
Friday evening and reciting ‘God of Abraham’ 
every Saturday night, and let Fania Shargorod- 
ski come every day for an hour with her 
Hebrew text books and Elsa would grow up to 
be a typical Jewish girl. . . And, you know? 

begin to suspect that I would myself marry a 
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shiksa, even one with a shiksa-type education 
and consciousness. Do you mean to tell me 
that if I had met Maniechka years ago as she is 
—or as she was then—and she was not Jewish, 
that this would have stopped me from marrying 
her? That I would have said to myself: ‘It’s 
not nice, Chaim Nachman! How can you think 
of such a thing? And what about the survival 
of the Jewish people?’ ” 


Alt THis point Bialik burst into hearty laugh- 
ter. 

“How do you like this fantasy? Maniechka 
—a shiksa! It’s much easier to imagine the 
Liubavicher Rebbe as a Cossack. When one talks 
one gets to say all kinds of nonsense. It reminds 
me of that Jew who declared: ‘Don’t look at 
how ugly I am now. When I was born I was 
a beautiful baby, but the nurse got me mixed ° 
up with another.’ What I meant to say was, 
that if it were possible to visualize a Gentile 
child ‘abducted’ among Jews, he would grow 
up to be more Jewish than a Jewish child ab- 
ducted among Gentiles. Do you remember 
Gershensohn? A Jewish boy from Kherson, or 
was it Kishinev? And now look at him—a 
specialist in Slavophile literature, and not mere- 
ly a technical specialist but one who positively 
lives in medieval Russia. . . I remember you once 
told me about Levitan, that no Russian ever 
painted the Russian landscape as he did. I am 
no authority on landscape painting. To the 
extent that plastic art interests me at all, sculp- 
ture and portraiture are most understandable 
to me. Yet I see how the Jew Levitan became 
a part of Russian art consciousness. We all 
know how such genuinely Russian writers as 
Chekhov and Bunin considered him as a blood 
relation. Only through environment, educa- 
tion, culture, language and social hypnosis can 
one get to see the landscape of an alien land 
with the eyes of the soul so that it should evoke 
a form of identification. 

“Recently I read your essay ‘East and West’ 
in which you scolded me for my sermonizing 
on the subject of assimilation and assimilation- 
ists. Basically, I am inclined to agree with you. 
There exists a type of assimilation that is beyond 
moral censure and that cannot be condemned 
as ‘treason.’ Levitan is not a traitor and Gershen- 
sohn is not an apostate. They are more likely 
‘changelings’, people who involuntarily under- 
went a change, as one catches a cold, or one 
gets sunburned. You are no doubt right when 
you maintain that it is possible to be assimilated 
and yet retain one’s honesty and integrity. If 
I am displeased with you it is not because I 
disagree with you but simply—what makes you 
think you must always announce all truths pub- 
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licly? These days it is pedagogically undesirable 
to proclaim this truth, because all sorts of op- 
portunists might take advantage of it to justify 
apostasy. But the danger of sincere assimilation 
is growing from day to day, and that is why it 
is so important to make haste with the matter 
of Eretz Israel. 


“Now look where I got; I am preaching 
again. And yet we started out by talking about 
little Elsa. . . I can’t get this child out of my 
thoughts. She may not even be as attractive 
as I think. It may only be a case of nagging 
yearning for a child, and Elsa may be only 
a symbol, an acute and punishing reminder of 
this yearning. You know? A number of Ger- 
man Jews have recently been harping on the 
subject of a Nobel Prize for me. They can’t 
read my writings, but they know that I deserve 
the Nobel Prize. Day and night they harp on 
this subject, as if it were within their compe- 
tence to grant the award, or up to me to claim it. 
But if that German woman were to give me 
little Elsa, I’d gladly renounce all the Nobel 
Prizes in this world, and the hereafter in the 
next. Let Klausner proclaim someone else as the 
greatest Hebrew poet. Who cares? But in 
heaven’s name, don’t quote me to Ussischkin. I 
think he is expected in Europe soon. Years ago, 
when I visited Eretz Israel, he raised quite a 
row. I had committed an infamy in Israel. At 
a public meeting I read my ‘Behind the Fence.’ 
Ussischkin raised the roof: ‘It is inconceivable 
that the national poet should come to Eretz 
Israel and have nothing more important to offer 
than a tale about some shiksa named Marinka!’ 
They shunned Mendele Mocher Sforim because 
he had a son who became an apostate. (Others, 
of course, have a written promise from the 
Almighty that nothing of the sort would ever 
happen to their sons and daughters.) And I 
merited every namable punishment because I 
‘brought a shiksa’ to Eretz Israel. But who ever 
asked Ussischkin for a testimonial of national 
poet? Let them spare me their testimonials and 
leave me free. Pretty soon they will complain 
that I don’t sneeze or blow my nose as befits 
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the ‘national poet’. 


HE WAITRESS came to our table to ask whether 

we would have wine or beer with our meal. 

“Make it wine,” Bialik decided. “As long as 
we are on a binge, let’s do it right. But on one 
condition: I pay. The national poet has a bad 
reputation for penury. It is true, too. But 
what is one to do? If the Almighty were to 
grant me Rotschild’s wealth, Frug’s aristocratic 
lavishness, the sanctity of the Gaon of Vilna 
and Pushkin’s talent I would simply burst at the 
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seams with virtues. . 
... to little Elsa.” 


Bialik apparently noticed the shade of a smile 
on my face. 


. Anyway, let’s drink up 


“You think something about me that yoy 
don’t want to say; or you recalled something 
funny. Let me guess: You probably recalled 
Sholem Aleichem’s story ‘If I Were Rotschild’ 
Less than Rotschild’s wealth is not enough for 
Bialik.” . 

I had indeed recalled Sholem Aleichem, but 
it was not his melamed who dreams of being 
Rotschild that I remembered. I thought of 
Tevyah the Dairyman, when he refused to stop 
to talk with his daughter who had run off with 
Fedka, the village clerk, because he so nearly 
resembled Gorki. Riding home in the calm of 
a summer twilight, Tevyah then indulged in 
some cosmopolitan and universalistic specula- 
tions: Why did God create a divided world— 
Jew, Gentile; my faith, your faith? Wouldn't 
it have been better if all were alike? 


Bialik laughed when I told this to him and 
slapped my back: 


“Thanks for the comparison. I take it asa 
compliment. If Sholem Aleichem had always 
clung to Tevyah’s wisdom he would have been 
a greater writer than he was. It was his mis- 
fortune that he was not satisfied with wisdom; 
he also wanted wise-cracks and that is why he 
so frequently indulged in being a wise-guy. 
Tevyah understood the mystery of rhythm. He 
understood that one must not make up with a 
daughter who became an apostate and that it 
was yet necessary from time to time to pass to 
a sphere of thought where ‘all these things 
aren’t worth a wooden nickel,’ to immerse one- 
self in the atmosphere of universalism, so to 
speak. There is not contradiction between the 
two states. That is why I say that it is a kind 
of rhythm. Any Jew who is incapable of 
‘ridding himself of his nationality’ from time to 
time, and then to return to his roots, to his 
environment and its spirit, to his tribe if you 
please—such a Jew is a sick person. . . Recently 
you have been talking to me of German anti- 
Semitism. From all sides I am informed that 
Jew hatred is a sort of bacteria in the blood of 
the Germans which cannot be got rid of. It 
almost appears that a natural law that Jew and 
German should hate one another has been oper- 
ating since the beginning of time. Yet all 
Germany sings Heine’s songs as its own, and | 
have spiritually adopted little Elsa. In the final 
analysis there probably exists no indestructible 
wall also between Jew and German. . .” 
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ATE IN THE AFTERNOON, when we drank tea 

in a small but elegant cafe, the conversation 
drifted to Achad Ha’am. 

Achad Ha’am had visited Germany a short 
time before that, and in Homburg (near Frank- 
furt am Main) he again met his daughter who 
had long before married a Russian (the writer 
Ossorgin). This meeting took place after a 
prolonged and painful estrangement. If I do 
not err, it was Bialik who had persuaded him 
to become reconciled with his daughter. In 
any case, Bialik was delighted that Achad Ha’am 
stopped tormenting both himself and his daugh- 
ter with his “boycott.” 

“T am under the impression,” Bialik said to 
me, and there was a poorly concealed undertone 
of reproach in his voice, “that you do not have 
too high an opinion of Achad Ha’am. I have 
read nothing by you to that effect, but I was 
told of an introduction you wrote for a volume 
of Achad Ha’am’s essays in Russian translation, 
and that he did not fare too well at your hands. 
I believe that you do not appreciate him 
properly.” 

“Tt is difficult for me to discuss Achad Ha’am 
with you,” I said semi-apologetically, “just as 
it would be difficult for me to discuss with some- 
one the virtues and shortcomings of his first 
sweetheart. Besides, I never met Achad Ha’am, 
I only read him, and it is quite possible that in 
the course of personal contact with him one per- 
ceives a greater and more interesting personality. 
In any case, I would not include your ode to 
Achad Ha’am in your collected works. It is 
not poetry; it is rather a formal address such 
as one delivers at a banquet—in brief, rhetoric. 
It is not my job to analyze your subjective at- 
titude toward a person whom you had crowned 
as your master. During a certain period in your 
life, Achad Ha’am was no doubt a great and 
intimate experience for you. For me he is only 
a good writer, a stylist, and a first rate (and 
in Hebrew literature the outstanding one) 
architect of the essay form. His value is purely 
esthetic. (He would, no doubt, be angered by 
such a compliment.) But as a thinker and 
philosopher? ‘The scope of his ideas is remark- 
ably narrow, and what is the central idea of his 
world outlook? Nationalism. His horizon is 
limited by the survival of the nation, yet we 
have agreed—perhaps indirectly and without 
explicit definition—that nationalism belongs 
among the relative and temporary values, not 
among the absolute ones. Nations will no doubt 
exist forever, but national grudges-—and these 
will be eliminated in time—and nationalism as 
an ideal, as a social dynamic, will take their 
place in some archaeological museum. <A 
philosopher is, above all, a metaphysician, yet I 
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do not perceive any metaphysical inclinations 
in Achad Ha’am. So far as he is concerned, he 
is willing to concede that belief in individual 
immortality appeared late among Jews, and then 
only as a reaction to the political atomization 
of the Jews as a nation. In other words, when 
Jews were still a normal nation like other normal 
peoples and had their own country and gov- 
ernment, the individual Jew had no need of a 
hereafter—neither of immortality nor of resur- 
rection. Achad Ha’am saw eternity in the 
group, in the collective, in the community 
whose existence and future are assured. In his 
view, the belief in immortality was thus a deg- 
radation of the spirit, a deviation from the true 
and narrow... This is a basic positivist approach, 
a not particularly fruitful thought a Ja Auguste 
Comte, applied to Jewish history. It is a denial 
of the individual’s worth, in his own right, of 
the individual being a world in himself. It is 
scarcely possible to fertilize our thinking with 
such ideas, not even with Achad Ha’am’s ele- 
gantly masked atheism.” 

Bialik seemed displeased and lowered his head. 
For a moment he closed his eyes and I did not 
know whether it was the wine and liqueur that 
had been served with our tea that had made him 
drowsy (after all, he was not accustomed to 
strong drink) or he was turning over some 
thoughts within himself. I was beginning to 
reproach myself for belittling the man whom 
Bialik had for years acknowledged publicly as 
his master. When he raised his head there was 
a gleam of vexation in his eyes: 

“TI will not discuss Achad Ha’am with you 
today. I suspect that you never sensed in him 
that which he did not explicitly say. There are 
writers who say too much. Achad Ha’am was 
modest and shy—stingy of words. To grasp his 
meaning one must have an ear, and it seems to 
me that you lack it. But let’s leave Achad 
Ha’am for the present. You have changed the 
trend of my thoughts. I have wanted to talk 
to you about it for some time, and the occasion 
somehow did not present itself. Recently I have 
had the feeling that you too are suspect. You 
are not the only one. I see a sort of epidemic 
spreading slowly among us, a morbid and sterile 
yearning after other-worldliness, a kind of feel- 
ing of universal weakness which seeks to hang 
its trousers on God’s suspenders, if you will par- 
don the analogy. Frequently it seems to me that 
this is a form of weariness, a weariness of life, 
of the actual stream of life. Nordau would 
probably define it without much ado as “degen- 
eration.’ I do not want to be so clinically brutal 
and rude, but I am reminded now of a certain 
Jew, a great lover of wine, who after a while 
was no longer stimulated by any wine. He 
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simply lost his taste for wines, and wits said of 
him that he would like to have a few glasses of 
the ‘preserved wine’ [to be served in the here- 
after] in this world. It’s a bad sign. There is 
no ‘preserved wine’ in the hereafter either, let 
alone in this world. One must learn to drink 
the ordinary, earthly wines and enjoy them, and 
one must stop scanning the skies with field 
glasses for a glimpse of a merciful father play- 
ing hide and seek with us from behind some 
clouds, or a cosmic mother Rachel with kerchief 
in hand ready to wipe away our tears. . . Inci- 
dentally, tell me why you cut your hair so short? 
When your hair is long and you have a cigarette 
between your lips it seems to me that you talk 
in a base voice, like a big shot. With a short 
haircut even the cigarette does not restore the 
image. And it is strange how you drink liquor. 
You give me the impression of a child that needs 
a mother. Elsa needs a mother, a mother and 
a father—a father like me—but not you. You 
are an adult. You should wear your hair long 
and not wait for someone to caress your shorn 
head. There is no one to do the caressing, brother. 
That’s the kind of world we tricked ourselves 
into, and no amount of editing will change it.” 


HE Pausep for a moment, again looked curious- 
ly at my closely cropped head, and asked: 
“What do you think of Schneour? I ask 
about him because in his work too I have already 
detected the Father of the World motif. A 
powerful, a great talent. A disturbing person 
did you say?” : 

“No, I didn’t say anything.” 

“Then someone else must have said it. This 
comes from his having a volcanic nature. Did 
you ever see a restful volcano? A steppe may 
be comforting; a valley, still more so. But a 
volcano? Not long ago he made a foolish re- 
mark. He did not know enough Hebrew, he 
said. If he possessed my knowledge of the 
language, he would be a greater poet, he main- 
tained. That’s nonsense. Recently Schmaryah 
Levine was asked in Berlin whether I knew 
German. Do you know what he said? He said 
that a person can know German but that the 
Hebrew language cannot know German, just as 
the German language cannot know Hebrew. 
Bialik is Hebrew, he said, so how can he know 
German? Schneour also seems to feel that I am 
a special pet of the Hebrew language, that the 
language obeys me more than others. But fun- 
damentally, I should envy his ‘not knowing’ the 
language. The difference between us is that I 
am like the clay in the hands of the potter in the 
hands of the Hebrew language—it does with me 
as it wants and I cannot resist—whereas 
Schneour does with the language as he pleases. . . 
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What were we saying? Oh, yes, in Schneour’s 
work, too, there appears from time to time the 
theme of the orphan yearning after a father, the 
orphan who believes that a father does exist and 
that he merely hid somewhere and may put in 
an appearance at any moment. It seems to me 
that all this stems from weak nerves, from a 
certain ailment of the nervous system, from a 
delusion that there really exists a pie in the sky 
and that we deserve at least a small slice of it, 
But whether we deserve it or not, there is no 
pie in the sky and there is no one to demand 
it from. . . In this respect Jews are the most 
mature people with the most mature faith. The 
world is full of things over which one has to 
recite a benediction. But over what does one 
recite a benediction? Over an apple, over a 
plate of noodles and milk, when meeting a king, 
at sight of a monkey, or when it thunders. But 
no benediction has been devised for the case of 
a man encountering an angel. You, for instance, 
are dissatisfied with Achad Ha’am because, in 
your estimation, he takes the matter of immor- 
tality, individual immortality, so lightly. I real- 
ize that if every Tom, Dick and Harry were to 
be sure of a private eternity in some supernatural 
world, he would be more easily reconciled to the 
world of reality. I think it was Rabbi Dov 
Mezricher who once explained this matter to his 
pupils with the following parable: Let us imag- 
ine, he once said to them, that a savage from far 
away, where people still go about naked, comes 
to our town and sees how a tailor takes a piece 
of cloth and cuts it to pieces with his shears. 
The savage would no doubt make an outcry in 
his incomprehensible language that the tailor is 
doing wrong—he takes something that is whole 
and deprives it of its form, of its perfection, of 
its ‘soul.’ It would never occur to him that the 
cutting of the material is its fulfillment, and 
that the tailor does so in order to make an at- 
tractive garment. What Rabbi Dov Mezricher 
was driving at is quite clear. God is like a tailor 
and we are pieces of material, etcetera, and the 
lesson is—immortality. But what is one to do 
if there exists no ‘tailor’ and the material does 
not become transformed into a beautiful gar- 
ment, but simply gets covered with dust, and 
grows old until it disintegrates and—goodby the 
few yards, or the hundred and fifty pounds, of 
nature’s material? What is one to conclude? 
Do you recall what you once told me concern- 
ing a Jew who had to make his child take qui- 
nine? The child’s mother tried to persuade it 
that the medicine really was not bitter; she 
wanted to mix the quinine powder in sweet 
water. But the child’s father set him on his 
knee and ordered him strictly: ‘Look. This is 
quinine. Quinine is bitter. Swallow it and don’t 
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cry, or else you will get a spanking.’ This is 
how we must all be to ourselves. There is no 
sweet quinine. 


“You PROBABLY THINK that these are all casual 

ruminations, and you no doubt want to 
know what I am driving at. There is much to 
be said, but this is a cafe in Leipzig, not the 
dirty tavern in which Dostoyevsky allows Ivan 
Karamazov to hold a ten-hour conversation with 
his brother Alyosha. You remember Ivan 
Karamazov’s conclusion. Unless he gets a piece 
of the pie in the sky, and unless it is demon- 
strated to him that the ‘cosmic shop’ contains a 
‘tailor’ willing to give an honest account of why 
he takes material and cuts it up as he does, he, 
Ivan Karamazov, renounces the entire business 
and considers his birth as a mistaken deal. How 
does he formulate it? He is willing to return 
his ticket to such a show. But there exists’ no 
box office and no ticket seller to whom to return 
the ticket, and, moreover, no one’s feelings will 
be hurt if he leaves the show. For every Ivan 
Karamazov who is displeased with the non- 
existent director of the show, turns up his nose 
and thinks of suicide, fifty million children are 
born, hungry and eager from their first moment 
—and life goes on. 


“Russian literature has introduced a new kind 
of sport—mutiny against God. Every ne’er do 
well, every neurasthenic, every literate Russian 
who became aware of the stench of political 
slavery, of poverty, of mockery of the poor, yet 
lacked the strength to rebel against the Czar, 
rebelled against God. Some accomplishment— 
to stand alone in a forest and to threaten heaven 
with one’s fists: Right away I will. . . You will 
what? . .. I, too, was once infected with this. 
I began to look for signs of Jewish rebelliousness. 
When one seeks, one finds. You know, ‘The 
Dead of the Wilderness’ and ‘Heavens, Have 
Mercy On Me.’ Basically they are not bad 
poems. I am not ashamed of them. But can 
one take earnestly the theme of mutiny, of 
building barricades against the Lord of the world 
on his throne? Can one make this the central 
theme of one’s life? It is not true that this 
spirit of rebellion stems from Greece, from 
Greek mythology and drama. What has 
Prometheus to do with Russian mutineers and 
with Jews who ape them? Basically, Prometheus 
Was a positivist—he wanted to teach mankind 
the concept of time, how to make fire, how to 
count, to lay the foundations of earthly civiliza- 
tion. The entire Prometheus myth is a spiritual- 
ized version of man’s struggle against nature. 
This is realism, because nature can be fought, it 
wants to be tamed by means of reason, effort, 
experimentation. Nature wants to surrender its 
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secrets. The struggle against nature is not con- 
trary to nature; struggle is a part of its essence. 
Nature wants to be overpowered by man, just 
as a Woman sometimes wants to be overwhelmed 
by man... Nature is not violated when a moun- 
tain range is pierced by a tunnel. The digging 
of the tunnel is itself a part of nature. . . I find 
it easier to grasp the simple and profound piety 
of one who asks no questions, does not speculate 
and submissively takes things for granted. For 
such a person there exists only one important 
fact—God. If He exists (and such a pious per- 
son takes His existence for granted) then every- 
thing is in order and—as Berdichevski formu- 
lated it—the universe has no holes and it is there- 
fore impossible to fall out of it and there is no 
place to fall to. Such pious souls (I have known 
some samples of this type) are indeed ‘gloriously 
magnificent.’ I have written about them a few 
times. But can one become a holy fool? Russians 
define such a person as blazheny—blessed. Hun- 
gry and thristy, ragged and barefoot, homeless, 
pursued by vicious dogs and beaten by bad boys, 
such a person pursues his way in the world with 
a smile. . . For just as there is platonic love, there 
exists also platonic faith. Should you offer such 
a saintly person mountains of proof for his faith, 
he will not even deign to look at them. He 
needs no proof. I once defined them as the 
‘eternally humble,’ but their humility is com- 
pounded of pride: they are too proud to require 
proof for their faith. . . One can identify one- 
self with such people poetically for half an hour 
erhans. But live with them? Be they? Who 
can do that? Can I? Can you? Our sort wants 
to understand, to see, to touch, to find the seed 
within, to peel the onion layer after layer, layer 
from layer, only to reach the conclusion that 
there is nothing to an onion—just one skin after 
another.” 
Bialik slapped my knee and laughed, and there 
was a touch of hysteria in his laughter. 


“See where we have ended up? Rabbi Dov 
Mezricher compared God to a ladies’ tailor and 
I ended up by comparing the world to an onion. 
Vulgar, isn’t it? Maybe. But please don’t tell 
me that I am ‘above’ such thoughts, or that they 
contradict my poems. What are poems? In- 
spired lies . . .” 


I pointed to the clock. It was getting late 
and we had to return to the hotel. Bialik stub- 
bornly insisted that he would not budge before 
I would tell him something. 


“J have been filling your head with preach- 
ments, and you just sit there,” he said. “Say at 
least that I have been talking nonsense, vulgari- 
ties, making sophisticated wise-cracks, but say 
something. I know that you are displeased with 
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me. So why be ashamed about it? Say whatever 
you like, frankly and outright.” 

I obeyed him. I said: “There is much more 
truth in your ‘inspired lies’ than in your truths,” 


ATE THAT NIGHT I went into Bialik’s room to 
ask whether he would be ready to return to 
Berlin with me on the early morning train. He 
did not let me go at once. He complained of 
tiredness after the meeting, of thirst and of the 
regimentation which made it impossible to get 
anything to eat after midnight. Despite his 
tiredness he was in a mood to talk and a few 
minutes later he reverted to little Elsa. 

“What a pair of schlemiels we are! Why 
didn’t we take Elsa’s mother’s address? I would 
like to send something to the little one, not 
chocolate but something she doesn’t have. I 
would have dreamed up something .. . 

*“A couple of times during my talk tonight I 
recalled Elsa, and do you know what I con- 
cluded? If my wild fantasy earlier in the day 
were to be realized and the mother were willing 
to give me Elsa, I would probably not accept 
the child. It’s all nonsense, delusions, but I 
would probably remember all my life that the 
child was not mine, that Elsa was a gift. Do 
you understand what it means—a gift child? I 
naturally dislike gifts, begging. Perhaps that is 
why I am stingy, though come to think of it, 
how many years of my life was I in a position 
not to be stingy? My stinginess probably springs 
from my lifelong fear of the bread of charity... 
But to accept a child as a gift! No, let mine 
be mine and yours be yours. To me Elsa is like 
a beautiful landscape. One passes by it; one is 
charmed by its beauty. I will remember the 
beauty; I will long for it. But this does not 
mean that I am willing to make hy home in 
this landscape .. It is beautiful and alien.” 


He was silent a moment and looked at the 
trivial hunting scene that hung on the wall of 
the hotel room. Then he continued: 

“This afternoon I also talked of immortality. 
Whether Achad Ha’am is right in his interpre- 
tion of the history of religion or not is immater- 
ial. But there probably always exists within us 
a cursed yearning for continuity, for endless 
continuity. Having children, the desire to have 
children, is no doubt an expression of this urge. 
What did Rachel say to Jacob? ‘Give me sons 
else I die.’ And still more frankly, how does 
the blessing of Rebecca go? ‘Our sister, thou 
be unto thousands and tens of thousands.’ The 
blessing does not say that she should Aave tens 
of thousands of children, but that she should 
herself become tens of thousands, that she should 
live in them and herself be multiplied into myr- 
iads. That is the Jewish, the Semitic urge after 
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eternity .. . But how can one live, how can one 
be in a gift child? How can a strange child 
become an extension of your own self? Inci- 
dentally, what is the derivation of the German 
word for child?” 

I told him that I was not sure of the ety- 
mology of the word but that I was inclined to 
think that it derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
term for kind—a creature belonging to the same 
kind as one does. 

Bialik leaped up enraged. He was angry at 
the German language. 

“A foolish word, a very foolish word, if your 
assumption is correct,” he said... “‘A child is 
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a creature that is born of you; it is not found 
at the door, it is not purchased, it is not received 
as a gift, but is born...” 

A little later he laughed loudly and heartily. 
He took my lapel, shook it vigorously and ex- 
claimed: 

“Now do you understand why I would not 
accept Elsa if she were given to me? Philologi- 
cally it wouldn’t make sense, philologically . . .” 

Again he burst into loud laughter. 

There was a knock on the door. A hotel em- 
ployee came to remind us that it was very late, 
the other guests were asleep and we were making 
tog: much noise. 


Ben Gurion’s Farewell Address 


The following address was delivered by David Ben Gurion 
on December 7, 1953, when he resigned his post as Prime 
Minister of Israel to settle in Sde Boker, a frontier shep- 
herds’ outpost in the Negev. 


As I ANNOUNCED some weeks ago, I find 

myself unable to continue with my work 
in the Government, and I have today submitted 
my resignation to the President. 

No words of mine can adequately express 
what I feel toward the nation for having had 
faith in me and entrusted me with the exalted 
and fateful mission of heading the Govern- 
ment of Israel ever since its establishment. I 
have endeavored to fulfill my mission as far as 
lay in my power, with devotion and in all 
humility. But I do not claim to have been free 
from fault and error. With complete sincerity 
Ican repeat literally the words of the Psalmist 
in the first verse of Psalm 131: “Lord, my heart is 
not haughty, nor my eyes lofty; neither do I ex- 
ercise myself in things too high or in matters too 
wonderful for me.” Contrary to the view of 
several colleagues and friends, I believe that the 
Government under a new head will demonstrate 
and advance our political maturity and our in- 
ternal stability which have their roots in the 
will and collective capacity of the people of 
Israel. My faith in their will and in their capa- 
city is unbounded. 

My trust in the people of Israel was ante- 
dated by my faith in the Jewish people through- 
out the world. They did not disappoint us; they 
will not let us down in the future. With the 
establishment of the State, it was as though a 
clogged-up well had been burst open: from all 
parts of the Diaspora there gushed forth a deep 
love mingled with pride and concern for Israel. 
Thousands of volunteers from 52 countries 
tushed to join our fighters for independence. 


All the Jewish communities in the free coun- 
tries, with American Jewry in the lead, came 
forward to help in the reconstruction of our 
long neglected wastes and in the return of our 
People to the nation’s ancient Homeland. I was 
personal witness in May 1951 to a moving dem- 
onstration of affection and pride in Israel on the 
part of millions of Jews of America. At the 
two Conferences held in Jerusalem in Septem- 
ber 1950 and October 1953, the devotion of 
these communities to the State of Israel was 
once again revealed. This is a sign of community 
of destiny and Jewish fraternity. It will never 
perish. 

For more than four years I had the privilege 
of serving under the Presidency of the chosen 
leader of the Jewish people in the last genera- 
tion—Dr. Chaim Weizmann of blessed memory. 
His appointment as first President of Israel cli- 
maxed a life’s work of high achievements as 
national leader, international statesman and re- 
nowned scientist. The faithful support which 
he accorded me in my work since the establish- 
ment of the State was a pillar of moral strength 
in the fateful and testing years of our War of 
Independence and the beginning of Kibbutz 
Galuyot. It is my hope that the period of office 
of his successor, among whose friends and old 
comrades I am privileged to count myself, will 
witness the economic and moral consolidation 
of Israel. 


[ FIND IT DirFIcuLT to take leave of the Defence 

Forces of Israel—stronghold of the State and 
creative center for uplifting the youth and 
welding together the nation in Israel. I saw the 
early shaping of our armed force many years 
ago, when I went forth with my friends to 
plough in the fields of Galilee with a rifle over 
my shoulder, spending nights on guard at a 
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lone and exposed Jewish village; I kept pace with 
it as a soldier in the First World War when the 
first Jewish legions of our generation were 
formed; I followed its silent growth and its 
heroic adventures during the British Mandatory 
period; I had something to do with training 
and equipping it in preparation for what was 
likely to come with the end of the Second 
World War; I was privileged to be at its head 
as Prime Minister and Minister of Defence when 
it boldly emerged from underground, with the 
birth of the State, as the Defence Forces of 
Israel, arrayed before all the Arab armies, achiev- 
ing remarkable victories on land, on the sea 
and in the air; and in the last four years I have 
been closely concerned with its reorganization 
and training, the improvement of its equipment, 
and its educational pioneering activities—the 
training of our youth, the education and inte- 
gration of our immigrants, and the establish- 
ment of frontier settlements. It is indeed very 
difficult to leave, I hope and pray that the new 
Minister of Defence and the corps of loyal and 
gifted officers will not rest content with what 
has been achieved until now, but will strive 
unremittingly to raise the standards of training 
and equipment, to intensify the pioneering 
drive, to strengthen the Forces’ roots in the 
Homeland and in the Hebrew heritage, and to 
keep them constantly ready and prepared for 
whatever may come. 

I have derived much satisfaction from the 
support of the minorities in Israel—Moslem, 
Christian and Druze—in the Government which 
I have been privileged to head. None regrets 
more than I the fact that our Arab neighbors 
refuse to make peace with Israel and threaten 
us with a “second round,” thus compelling us 
to take special security measures in the border 
areas which occasionally give rise to inconven- 
iences for some of the inhabitants of these areas. 
But I am proud of the fact that in the State of 
Israel complete equality of rights is assured to 
all residents without distinction of sex, creed, 
race or nationality, and that the Arab minority 
in our country enjoys social services—education, 
health, development and so forth—unequalled 
in any Arab state. It is my confident hope that 
sooner or later peace will be established between 
ourselves and our neighbors, and a Jewish-Arab 
alliance forged which will devote itself to mak- 
ing the lands of the Middle East flourish, for 
the benefit of all their peoples and for the 
consolidation of peace in the world. 


On leaving the Government I must express 
my profound appreciation to all the colleagues 
who have served with me in the Provisional 
Government and in the Governments which 
have followed, both those who left at one time 
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or another and those who remain in the present 
Cabinet. Three of these colleagues, men of 
great talent and high achievement, passed away 
before their time: David Remez, Eliezer Kap. 
lan and David Zvi Pinkas. As long as I live, 
I shall carry their memory in my heart with 
grief, respect and affection. 

I owe a profound personal debt of gratitude 
to the band of assistants, both civilian and milj- 
tary, in the Prime Minister’s Office and the Min- 
istry of Defence. They have shared with loyalty 
in all my efforts and difficulties. 

From the bottom of my heart I send best 
wishes to the next Government: May fortune 
crown all its actions and may it succeed in 
everything to which it lays its hand. I wish 
the new Prime Minister every success in welding 
together all the responsible and constructive 
elements in the country, and in establishing and 
maintaining a stable Government which will 
register great achievements and raise the prestige 
of Israel within the State, in Jewry and in the 
world. 


E'ver sINcE the foundation of the State, I have 

aspired permanently to maintain that wide 
partnership which marked the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. For reasons which need not be men- 
tioned here, I was not successful. And this has 
been a profound and bitter disappointment for 
me in all these years. But though the attempt 
did not succeed, I believe even now that it is 
possible, for it is necessary and essential for 
the welfare of the State. 

I was well aware of all the differences of 
opinion, both serious and trivial, among the var- 
ious parties which made up the Provisional 
Government. But I have always believed—and 
I hold fast to this belief—that what binds them 
together is bigger than what divides them. And 
if party representatives could only learn to dis- 
tinguish between matters of principle and minor 
issues, between what comes first and what comes 
last, they would discover that it is not impossible 
to find a common language and devise a pro- 
gram of action acceptable to the entire na- 
tion. In spite of excessive party fragmentation, 
I am confident that the people of Israel are 
more united at heart than many imagine. And 
I pray for the establishment of a Government 
of national concentration dedicated to the se- 
curity of the State, the effective integration of 
the newcomers, economic independence, and 
the preparation of the ground for the renewal 
of mass immigration. 

By reviving our faith in our constructive 
ability, and in our individual and national re- 
sponsibility, we have carried out in the last 
three generations a mighty revolutionary enter- 
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prise. We have gathered up human particles, 
scattered and dispersed all over the Diaspora, 
and combined them into the fruitful and crea- 
tive nucleus of a nation revived, shaping its 
future with its own hands; in the desolate spaces 
of a ruined and abandoned Homeland, we have 
by hard toil, built villages and towns, planted 
gardens and established factories; we have set 
up a national economy such as our people have 
never possessed in any of the lands of the Dias- 
pora; we have forged a strong and brave Jewish 
fighting force, ready to give battle if attacked; 
but chershing peace in its heart; we have 
breathed new life into our muted and aban- 
doned ancient language; and we have trans- 
formed a babel of tribes and tongues into one 
nation with a single language. The ancient 
Hebrew culture has become rejuvenated. Such 
a marvel is unique in the history of human 
culture. 

By the power of this creative enterprise, of 
the renaissance of man and nation, by the power 
of our labor and our economy, our courage 
and culture, we have achieved in our time the 
Independence of Israel and the beginnings of 
Kibbutz Galuyot. We have taken upon our- 
selves a gigantic three-fold struggle: a struggle 
with ourselves, with the acquired habits of 
exile, with the unstable social structure of a 
homeless people, dispersed and dependent on 
the mercies of others; struggle with the natural 
forces of this country, with its desolation, im- 
proverishment and its ruin caused by man and 
heaven; and a struggle with malicious and evil 
forces in the world, both near and far, who 
neither understood nor favoured the unique- 
ness and mission of our People from the day it 
first set foot on the stage of history. This gen- 
eration has been placed at the focal point of 
this three-fold struggle. This is its privilege and 
its responsibility. Both are immeasurably great. 

On each of these three fronts we have known 
failure and defeat. But we never retreated and 
we never surrenderd. And our struggle has 
been crowned with victories and achievements 
such as our people has not known since the 
days of the Maccabees. But the battle is not yet 
over, This may perhaps be only the beginning. 
If our victory is to be complete, we must know 
where the fulcrum of the struggle is and what 
the true path to victory is. 


Ovr ATTENTION has recently been directed 

towards the international arena. Let us not 
belittle this front. We must, with wisdom, 
Courage, and with the justice of our endeavors, 
stand firmly in the face of enemies and evil- 
doers wherever they may be. But this is not 
the decisive front. It is not by the grace of 
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others that we have accomplished as much as 
we have, though we shall never forget the sym- 
pathy and support which we have received at 
various times, nor shall we be ungrateful to our 
friends and well-wishers among the nations— 
and they are not few. But our liberation did 
not come from without. Its achievement is due 
to the realization by our first pioneers that we 
must not rely on others, nor must we look to 
nations for favors; we must achieve our salva- 
tion by our own efforts, by our creative capa- 
city, with courage and moral strength. Our 
fate will be decided on the internal front, the 
front of Israel as a whole and of every individual 
in Israel. Only our collective capacity to carry 
out together the tasks which face the State, and 
the capacity of each one of us to play his part 
lovally, efficiently and in cooperation with his 
fellows, will ensure our victory on all fronts. 
The prime and decisive sector of the internal 
front is that of work and settlement. 

The three generations of pioneers who created 
almost out of nothing the blessed achievements 
which made the State of Israel have demon- 
strated the unique capacities which are latent 
within us. I am certain that so far, we have 
witnessed only their initial emergence. Within 
the people which labors in Zion there lie con- 
cealed rich and profound treasures of skill, initi- 
ative and enterprise which will yet be released. 

We have it in our power to work in field 
and factory, on sea and in the air, in office and 
laboratory, in school and army establishments, 
with the same proficiency as that of the best 
and finest of the nations of the world. We 
have the capacity—and it is therefore our duty 
—to raise our output and our productivity to 
the utmost. For only through a high standard 
of work can we maintain our political security 
and reach economic independence. Only the 
efficiency of our labor—-its high volume and su- 
preme quality—can ensure our victory on the 
decisive front. 

We have it in our power, as we have demon- 
strated by outstanding example in the last three 
generations, to make the wilderness blossom and 
to settle the desert places. There is no more 
noble assignment for our generation than this 
work of creation by the pioneers of agricultural 
settlement, from the founders of Petach Tikva 
to the bold vanguard who settled in the wastes 
of the Negev. 


THERE HAVE BEEN few periods and few coun- 

tries in which the historic opportunity has 
becn given for primary creation, for the con- 
quest of nature and for the mastery of science 
in the measure in which it has been given to us 
in Israel these days. By creative and courageous 
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living, by an unremitting struggle with the 
mighty forces of nature in the Negev wilder- 
ness, the heights of the Galilee and the ap- 
proaches to Jerusalem, our generation, most 
highly privileged of the generations of our peo- 
ple, will raise itself to the summit of responsi- 
bility and glory in Jewish history, the summit 
of creative pioneering. 

The gift of pioneering—Halutziut—was not 
offered as a unique prize to a few chosen ones. 
. This gift lies hidden in the soul of every one of 
us, and all who seek it will find it. The secret of 
Halutziut lies in making demands upon oneself 
first before demanding anything of others, and 
in carrying out, in one’s own life, through faith 
and inner necessity, whatever one expects others 
to do. The essence of Halutziut was completely 
summed up in the simple and striking dictum 
of Habakuk the Prophet: “The Righteous man 
lives by his faith.” He will not preach to others, 
will not act the saint by calling on others to 
live justly, will not look for fault in his neigh- 
bors. But he will practice his faith in his daily 
life—he will live it. 
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The great privileges which our generation 
has been granted impose on it corresponding 
duties. History will set its seal on the scroll of 
our victory if each one of us will inscribe on his 
heart the charter of duties: observance of the 
law, honest payment of dues, decency and toler- 
ance towards others, sincere work, mutual help, 
public spirit, love of Israel, human brotherhood, 
Let each one loyally, according to his ability, 
do his duty as a human being, as a Jew, as a 
citizen, as one who helps fashion our nation and 
our homeland, as a partner in the historic ad- 
venture of redeeming a nation and uplifting 
man. Thus will the name of Israel be ennobled, 

We are a small and modest people, though 
neither negligible nor submissive, in a world of 
power politics. But we have been and we shall 
continue to be a distinctive nation and eter- 
nal people in the realm of spirit and ideals; and 
we are still destined for messianic tasks in time to 
come. We did not receive Statehood as a free 
gift. Our beloved and devoted sons and daugh- 
ters gave their lives for the revival of Israel. 
May we be worthy of their sacred memory. 


| Was Dorothy Thompson's Guest 


by Stanley Newman 


S EACH SUMMER APPROACHES I look forward 
to the opportunity of putting my books 
aside for a spell, and setting out to see something 
of the wider world that lies beyond the univer- 
sity’s sheltering confines. This year I was for- 
tunately able to journey through the area of my 
primary academic interest, combining “business 
with pleasure” in contradiction of the accepted 
adage. For almost two months I journeyed 
through a number of the Arab states, Israel and 
Turkey as a member of the Lafayette College 
Middle East Seminar hoping to obtain at first- 
hand an academically objective appraisal of 
some of the outstanding problems of the area. 
Unless the words ‘“tacademic” and “objective” 
have radically changed their dictionary mean- 
ings, my hopes were sadly disappointed. 
Lafayette is a small, Presbyterian-sponsored 
liberal arts college in Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Stanley Newman, a student of Columbia University, 
spent two months during the summer in the Middle East 
as a member of a study tour organized by Lafayette Col- 
lege and sponsored by the American Friends of the Middle 
East. His personal experiences on this tour tally with the 
description of the nature of the American Friends of the 
Middle East given in the article ‘American Propagandists 
for the Arabs” which appeared in the November issue 
of this magazine. 


Each summer Lafayette promotes a number of 
study tours, and the Middle East tour was osten- 
sibly part of Lafayette’s regular program. In 
fact, the tour was really part of the activities 
of the anti-Zionist American Friends of the 
Middle East. Once we left Idlewild airport on 
July 5 we were in the capable hands of the 
AFME travel organizer. Throughout the trip 
we were introduced to our hosts as the “Lafa- 
yette College-AFME Party”, and we were royal- 
ly treated on the basis of our AFME connection. 
“Friends of Dorothy Thompson, are friends of 
ours,” was a remark frequently made by our 
Arab hosts. 

Our party was small in size. There were 
thirteen of us, and our ages ranged from the 
early 20’s to 60, but the average age was near 
30. Occupation-wise all the participants could, 
if one is generous, lay claim to being in the 
academic field. One member, for example, was 
a child’s governess, but for the main part most 
of us were either teachers or students, some of 
whom were taking the course for academic cre- 
dit. Theoretically, a member of Lafayette’s 
faculty, Professor George Clark, was responsible 
for our academic program, but in fact it was 
the AFME representative en route who took 
charge. 
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Very early in our journey we were given to 
understand that it would be advisable not to 
mention, while we were in the Arab countries, 
that Israel was included in our itinerary. A 
number of amusing incidents occured as a re- 
sult of this injunction. One lady, speaking 
with an Egyptian, was overheard to say: “We 
shall be visiting Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and... 
(coughs from other members of the party) ... 
and somewhere I mustn’t tell.” Among our- 
selves we jocularly coined. a sort of nome de 
terre for Israel, which we called the “land of 
shsh.” 


[N Cairo WE sTayYeED at the American Univer- 

sity, where the Dean, Dr. Howard, who was 
also AFME’s Cairo representative, arranged our 
program, and on the whole it was satisfactory. 
In addition to the customary tourist pilgrimages 
to the pyramids and the museums, we had a 
series of lectures on Egypt’s contemporary 
problems. 

The principal lecture was given by the Min- 
ister for Social Welfare. We were assembled 
in the Minister’s impressive study to listen to 
him, and a group of his aides, discuss some of 
the more pressing social problems that beset 
Egypt today. The legacy of the past, the dis- 
ease, the illiteracy, the land shortage and the 
excessively large population growth, were among 
the issues that were approached with a degree 
of honesty that was surprising on such an of- 
ficial occasion, and which was unique during 
the whole of our visit in the Arab countries. 
The Minister was, I felt, over-optimistic in his 
estimate of the Naguib regime’s ability to cope 
with the situation, but this was the only occasion 
when an Arab official did not put the whole 
responsibility for his country’s ills on the shoul- 
ders of the British, the Americans or the Jews. 


Dr. Mostafa Amer, Rector of Cairo’s Farouk 
I University, and a member of the recent Prince- 
ton Colloquium on Islamic Culture, addressed 
us in a vein that set the tone for the rest of the 
trip. In discussing the current Middle East 
situation he sought to blame the Jews for every- 
thing that had gone wrong, and suggested that 
the “Jew” Churchill was the arch demon. 

Dr. Amer’s approach was repeated when we 
reached Lebanon. In Beirut we stayed at the 
American University and listened to a series of 
lectures put on by the University’s faculty. The 
Palestine problem was discussed by a former 
Palestinian, a Professor Katul, who had worked 
in the education department of the Mandatory 
Administration. He claimed that anti-Semitism 
was the creation of Jewish aggressiveness, and 
that Zionism was but one further manifestation 
of that regrettable Jewish tendency. As a re- 
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sult of an international Jewish plot, extending 
over many years, Jewry had intimidated Lloyd 
George, Lord Balfour, President Wilson and fi- 
nally President Truman, so that it was possible 
in 1948 to bring about the establishment of the 
State of Israel. In elaborating this thesis Katul 
sought to show that the recent tensions between 
Moscow and Israel were fabricated to serve the 
interests of world Jewry; that life in a kibbutz 
is a cess-pool of iniquity; that the Arab citizens 
of Israel are disgracefuly maltreated as second- 
class citizens. 

A second lecture on the same topic was given 
by another faculty member, a Professor Faris. 
He was supposedly concerned with the interna- 
tional ramifications of the State of Israel and 
the existence of the Arab refugee problem. He 
argued that Israel had been created by Jewish 
greed, British duplicity, and American ignor- 
ance of Middle East affairs. In attempting to 
enlighten our group he sought to show that if 
America wished to save the area from com- 
munism she must act in a fashion that will re- 
store Arab confidence in American goodwill 
and impartiality. This, he felt, could be achiev- 
ed by: 

1) Halting further Jewish immigration into 
Israel. Or, for every Jew admitted, an 
Arab should also be allowed in. 

2) Financial assistance to the area should be 
allocated on a per capita basis. 

3) Enforcement of the U.N. resolution call- 
ing for the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem. 

Professor Faris told us that he had given these 
suggestions to Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Dulles 
when they were visting the area. Faris com- 
plained that Stevenson took a very negative view 
of these suggestions. 


[7 was in LeBaNon that we visited our first 

refugee camps. One of our guides took the 
precaution of warning us beforehand that we 
should be on our guard against the Arab tenden- 
cy to tell a listener things he (the Arab) thinks 
the listener would like to hear. 

The camps in Lebanon were far superior to 
any of the others we were to see on our journey. 
The first of the camps housed Moslems, and the 
camp facilities were designed for temporary oc- 
cupation. Half the camp was, however, under 
canyass as the Bedouin refused to be moved into 
better housing. By our standards, life in the 
camp was harsh, but in comparison with some 
of the native villages we saw in Egypt and 
Lebanon itself, the housing was superior to that 
most Arabs have. 

The second camp was certainly the best we 
saw anywhere on our trip. It was a Christian 
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camp. The Lebanese government, eager to main- 
tain the slim Christian majority of the country 
against the rising Moslem population, has turned 
a blind eye to the resettlement of the Christian 
refugees. This camp was in effect a new village, 
and all the buildings were of stone and designed 
for long-term use. However, at the end of our 
visit we were given a “harangue.” The speaker, 
a refugee, complained that the Arab refugee 
problem had been brought about by America 
acting in concert with the Jews. Because of 
their present terrible plight the Arabs would 
have no alternative but to turn to communism 
for help and for the realization of their aims. 
The Arabs wanted to return to their homes in 
Palestine. If America would not help them, 
the refugees would turn to Russia, but the speak- 
er was sure that the innate decency of his Amer- 
ican listeners would not allow such a thing to 
come to pass. 

Social gatherings were a very important fea- 
ture of our trip. They were useful as a gentle 
means of putting over the “line”. Invariably 
the Arabs at these gatherings would be more 
fortunate refugees, persons who had the fore- 
sight and the funds to make an early departure 
from Palestine. With considerable skill and deli- 
cacy these would bewail their fate at the hands 
of the “impossible Jews,” who had deprived 
them of their property and their homes. 

In Syria and in Jordan we received much the 
same kind of treatment. By means of lectures 
and social gatherings we were indoctrinated in 
the Arab line. The Syrians took measures to 
ensure our “education” that call for special 
comment. During our stay in Syria we were 
put in the charge of a group of students, on 
the understanding that they would be available 
to assist us in doing the things we wished to 
do and to visit the places we wished to see. In 
fact they were there to prevent us from doing 
just that. When we wished to go off on our 
own, the students would be there to prevent 
us. For example, one day a group of us de- 
cided to make our way, on our own, through 
the former Jewish quarter of Damascus. In 
order to do this we had to slip away from our 
bedyguards, and when we protested at the re- 
strictions on our freedom, our complaints were 
shrugged off as mere imaginings on our part. 


FTER NEARLY SEVEN WEEKS of this treatment, 

we finally crossed from Jordan into Israel, 
through the Mandelbaum Gate in Jerusalem. 
Apart from myself, only two other members of 
the group had any real knowledge of the cur- 
rént Middle East situation. It is small wonder 
that by the time we arrived in Israel, the minds 
of most of them were closed to the Israeli point 
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of view. Indeed, every Israeli achievement 
seemed but a confirmation of the argument that 
the Israelis had taken the best for themselves 
and left the worst for the Arabs. 

It is true that in Israel also we had a lecture 
program that was arranged in conjunction with 
the Hebrew University, but by the time we ar- 
rived there our minds tended to be closed, and 
furthermore we were extremely tired. There 
was little that the Israelis could do under these 
circumstances to attempt to rectify the picture 
that had formed in our minds. 

The Middle East is in ferment. Throughout 
the whole area people are realizing that they 
must do something to raise their living standards, 
In Egypt particularly the Arabs are attempting 
to tackle their social problems. Whether they 
will succeed is a matter that only the future 
will tell. But Israel is a beacon-light for the 
whole region. On a once-barren strip of land 
the Israelis are showing what might be done to 
develop the area, given energy and capital. It 
was therefore most tragic and disheartening to 
have to listen through the summer to a constant 
call to throw the Israelis into the sea. 

Of course, the Arabs are entitled to their 
point of view, even when I feel that it is deplor- 
able in the extreme. However, it is most regret- 
table that an American college such as Lafayette 
should allow itself to become the instrument of 
such destructive and partisan viewpoints under 
the guise that it is providing an academic pro- 
gram. The American Friends of the Middle 
East too are entitled to promote their position, 
but it is most unfair of them to place Lafayette 
College in a situation where it offers this sort of 
thing to unsuspecting students. 

On my return to the United States I raised 
the vital issues involved with the College. I 
complained of the highly negative tone of many 
of the lectures, and also of the anti-Semitism 
that was delivered to the captive audience. In 
reply I was told that while they regret what 
happened they feel that our stay in Israel more 
than compensated for these biases. 

Each year more than 20,000 American stu- 
dents visit foreign countries in an attempt to 
understand what is happening in our turbulent 
world. The picture they form and the informa- 
tion they obtain will have to serve them all 
their adult lives. If American students are to 
play their full role as citizens in a great democ- 
racy which has to defend the interests of the 
western world, then it is only fair that institu- 
tions engaged in the task of education should 
maintain their trust. Lafayette College’s Mid- 
dle East Seminar fell far below the standard 
that is called for. One can only hope that in 
the future there will be no need to complain. 
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Boyhood in Vermont 


by Philip Rubin 


| peas A PERIOD of about forty years, from 
-the mid-eighties of the last century until 
the mid-twenties of the present one, the small 
Jewish community of my native Burlington, 
Vermont, a community of around a thousand 
people, maintained a good deal of the life of an 
East-European, Orthodox, Yiddish-speaking 
shtetl. For a number of reasons the shtetl was 
better able to hold its own in Burlington than 
probably anywhere else on the North American 
continent. I have elsewhere described this re- 
markable community, its ways of life that were 
so reminiscent of the Lithuanian villages from 
which nearly all Burlington Jews came. Here 
I shall tell of the Gentiles among whom Burling- 
ton Jews then lived, Gentiles who also had pre- 
served a good deal of rural Europe—but in their 
case Western Europe—in their lives. 


Burlington, Vt., during my boyhood days in 
the early years of this century was, and remains 
today, Vermont’s largest town. Though it then 
had a population of around eighteen thousand, 
it shared Vermont’s rural life to a large extent. 
It was a nationality-conscious town, more so 
than the average small community in the United 
States. Its acute awareness of nationality, or 
“race,” differences could probably only be 
matched in this country in New Mexico, or in 
southern Louisiana with its “Cajun” French 
and in the “Dutch” part of Pennsylvania. 


This strong feeling of national separateness, 
with its obverse side of community-mindedness 
within the group, was mainly due to the pres- 
ence of a large French-Canadian population in 
Burlington, which is less than fifty miles from 
the border of La Province de Quebec. They 
had begun to come to northern Vermont more 
than a half-century earlier as migratory work- 
rs. On the farms of Quebec, as in Europe, it 
was rumored among the peasantry that Les 
Etats Unis was a land whose streets were paved 
with gold. When those who had crossed the 
border discovered for themselves that this wasn’t 
quite the case and that in ‘““The States” too one 
had to work hard for a livelihood, many re- 
turned to their French-Canadian homeland. 
Some, however, found work at jobs that paid 
more than in Quebec, and stayed on and 
brought over their families and kinsmen. 

Thus the French community in Burlington 
and nearby places gradually grew to a large 
proportion of the general population and, like 
the Jews, the French maintained their separate 


ways during almost half a centry, until the ar- 
rival of the Automobile Age. They had special 
reasons for preserving their French folkways in 
northwestern Vermont, historic - geographic 
ones. This region, they felt, might have be- 
longed to Quebec to which it was so close, had 
their ancestors only thought of making some 
permanent settlement there two or three centu- 
ries before. Wasn’t it a Frenchman, Samuel de 
Champlain, who discovered the area and the 
lake that still bears his name? Didn’t the very 
name of this American state consist of two 
French words meaning “green mountain’? 
And what of the state capital, Montpelier, 
named after a city in southern France, and of 
towns like Isle La Motte, Danville (D’Anville) 
and Vergennes, and the Lamoille River? The 
French felt they had a proprietary interest in 
this part of Vermont at least. 

And so in a cultural sense the Province of 
Quebec was extended here beyond its official 
borders. A French hospital near Burlington 
was called Hotel Dieu, a Catholic parochial 
school in the city had the French name Ecole 
Nazareth, instead of the English name ‘‘Naz- 
areth School,” proudly inscribed on its facade 
and many French folk who came from across 
the border never learned any English. The 
suburban woolen-mill town of Winooski be- 
came known as “Little Canada,” and also the 
Lakeside section at the southern end of Burling- 
ton, where a large cotton mill existed. 


DeriINGc THE FirsT DECADE of this century the 

French became so numerous in Burlington— 
about a third of the general population—that 
they spread to all the poorer sections of town, 
including our own “Jew Village,” as the Gentiles 
often called it. They became our close neigh- 
bors whom our parents—and we, their children 
too, when we spoke Yiddish—called ‘die Fran- 
caizen,” though sometimes we would simply re- 
fer to them as die Goyim. There were other 
Goyim, Gentiles, to be sure, but since they were 
regarded as belonging to a higher caste than the 
French they were seldom thought of as mere 
Gentiles, but as either Yankees, Irish or Germans. 
This was our parents’ Old-Country habit of 
equating “peasant” with Goy, but of identify- 
ing the upper Gentile classes by their nationality. 

Truth to tell, we in Jew Village did not 
highly esteem our French-Canadian neighbors. 
Perhaps if their children—and sometimes their 
grown-ups too—hadn’t shouted “‘Christ-killers” 
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at us so often we might have developed a greater 
friendship, and friendship might have given way 
to admiration for the great tradition of French 
culture and civilization which our neighbors 
carried with them, despite the fact that so many 
of them were illiterate. But we regarded them 
as a shiftless and none-too-intelligent race of 
drunkards and immoral people. Some of our 
mothers might murmur from time to time: 
“Among the Francaizen you never know who 
is who’s husband and who is who’s wife.” 

We were just as unfair toward our French 
neighbors as they were toward us, whom they 
regarded as a shrewd, but swindling and cruel 
race, ever ready to set fire to our little stores 
to collect the insurance, and thus kill innocent 
people. It was true that a certain percentage 
of Canadian Frenchmen were, unlike their kins- 
men in France, heavy drinkers and that some 
of their couples lived out of wedlock, just as it 
was true that a few Jews sought an easy way of 
obtaining money through arson. Yet neither 
people on the whole stood guilty of the accusa- 
tions hurled by the other, and Jews and French 
had more in common than they themselves 
knew. 

Jews are a lively, temperamental people, and 
so are the French. It was the French who, when 
they became numerous enough to affect the tone 
of life in Burlington, gave our town an anima- 
tion that was rare in small American towns, due 
to a certain Continental-European frankness in 
human relations to which even the inhibited 
Yankees had to succumb at times. Without the 
French, Burlington would have really been the 
typical somnolent town it appeared to be to the 
stranger who didn’t know its people. Without 
them it would have been like Rutland, Ver- 
mont’s second largest town, where the Yankees 
and the Irish had the place all to themselves, 
where Business was usually livelier than in Bur- 
lington but life itself was duller. 

Despite the antagonism among Jews and 
French, individual friendships did manage to 
break through the barriers here and there and 
in later years there were even a few intermar- 
riages. Many Jews picked up a good deal of 
French, while a few French learned some Yid- 
dish words. A man whom we all called ‘“Men- 
dele” was called “Mandalay” by his French 
neighbors. A Jewish woman, not exactly of 
the intelligentsia, after hearing so much of the 
expression “Christ-killer” somehow got the idea 
that it meant the same as “loafer” or “bum,” 
and so when little French boys would anger her 
by throwing stones at her window, or perform- 
ing some similar mischief, she would in all in- 
nocence yell “‘Christ-killers” at them. 

My own prejudice against the French during 
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my boyhood days in Burlington was an olfactory 
one, not so much due to the “Christ-killer” 
epithet that their boys would hurl at us Jews, 
as to the smell of lard that would be cooking 
in their kitchens and that would come out of 
their open windows to accost me while walking 
past their homes. It wasn’t a pleasant smell to 
begin with, probably because they bought the 
cheapest ingredients, poor as they were. 

But as the years went by I learned to respect, 
and even to admire, the French-Canadians. [| 
read of their heroic struggles against a cruel cli- 
mate in the wilderness of Quebec, as told in 
the histories. I heard and was enchanted by 
some of their folk songs. I admired their 
vivacity and their ability to get some joy out 
of life where others would get only sadness. I 
found that the French must be forgiven what- 
ever faults they have because of their innate love 
of and respect for life. 


THE Jews or BuRLINGTON looked down on the 

French; the Irish looked down on the Jews; 
the Yankees from their august heights around 
the university looked down on the whole world. 
Perhaps the French, regarding as they did the 
Burlington area as an extension of Quebec, 
could have gotten along without Yankees—but 
certainly not we in “Jew Village.” If we had 
had no Yankees to look up to, I don’t know 
what we would have done. 

The Burlington Yankees appeared to me dur- 
ing my boyhood as a dry, hard, emotionless but 
intellectual people who spoke little and accom- 
plished much. Their ancestors a century earlier 
had fought stubbornly against the Vermont 
wilderness which they succeeded in taming, and 
in the process their descendants had become 
emotionally tamed themselves. They were 2 
civilized folk, these Burlington Yankees, far 
more civilized than our immigrant parents who 
came here to share with them the freedom and 
opportunities of America. They were well- 
bred. They had much education, but the poetry 
of life was beginning to run thin in their veins, 
while it was still running thick in the veins of 
Jews and French. 

In any case, our immigrant parents, and their 
children too, quite naturally regarded the Yan- 
kees as the aristocracy of the town, just as our 
parents had regarded the petty Polish nobility 
in the Old Country. To us they were hardly 
ever mere Goyim, but “Yankees.” To us they 
were the embodiment of America, of our dreams 
and aspirations. For besides being refined, they 
were more prosperous than we. They were the 
well-established merchants, bankers, doctors, 
lawyers, professors in the community, while we 
were still poor, struggling immigrants who could 
only dream of better days in the future. Often 
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on Sabbath afternoons the Jewish girls would 
promenade “up the hill” around the State Uni- 
versity to admire the beautiful draperies that 
could be seen in affluent Yankee homes and to 
argue over the relative beauty and expensiveness 
of the lace curtains. 

“Though I was brought up in schools staffed 
almost entirely by Yankee teachers and from 
Grammar School on was thrown in with Yan- 
kees as fellow-students, never during all my 
boyhood and adolescent years in Burlington did 
I see the inside of a Yankee home, as I did a 
few times see the inside of French homes. Our 
Yankees of those days were not what we Jews 
might call anti-Semitic—they themselves were 
too “Jewish” for that, in their regard for 
Old Testament religion and the children of 
Abraham who personified that religion. Their 
children did not yell ‘‘Christ-killers” at us, 
though they might have been instructed by their 
parents not to play with us. It was just that 
they were being sniffish toward these “hordes 
of unwashed foreigners,” whom they were yet 
called upon by destiny to lead and transform 
into civilized Americans. 

But if I, who was born under the Stars and 
Stripes, never entered a Yankee home during 
those years, to my Russian-born father Yankee 
homes became second home. To be sure, it was 
not the homes of aristocratic Burlington Yan- 
kees to which my peddling father had access, 
but those of Yankee farmers of the countryside. 
These Yankee farmers were less affluent and 
more friendly folk than their kinsmen in Bur- 
lington. They took such a liking to Father that 
in time he began to regard them as the embodi- 
ment of all the virtues to be found in the human 
race anywhere in any age. 

Father would come home from the farms and 
relate wondrous tales of these farmers’ hospi- 
tality, of their kindness and wisdom. If my 
sister Rae and I would misbehave, Father would 
lecture us and cite us as examples of good con- 
duct Yankee children, usually the Hazletons of 
Waterbury or the Nashes of Jericho, and insist 
that we act like them. But during all these 
years he took us only once to the Hazletons 
and never to the Nashes, so that we could hardly 
learn by example from them. 


Years later, after I had become a New York 
resident I did spend a week’s vacation with the 
Nashes, of whom I had heard so much during 
so many years. I found them—father, mother 
and adult son—good, honest people, typical of 


what is best in Vermont farmerdom. At around . 


eight or eight-thirty every evening they would 
retire to bed and would leave me alone with 
my thoughts. But between supper and bedtime 
there would be conversation of a sort, confined 
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to a few dozen words. There just seemed to be 
nothing to talk about except the prospect of 
tomorrow’s weather. I am by nature talkative. 
The Nashes, I could see, would have suffered, 
and so I spoke as little as courtesy permitted. It 
was a wonderful vacation. But though I had 
planned to spend two weeks on the Nash farm, 
after a week of this sort of thing I decided to 
leave. 


THE IrisH, about twenty-five hundred of them, 

were the third largest nationality group in 
Burlington then, surpassed only by the Yankees 
and the French. Nearly all of them were second 
and third generation Americans at that time. 
The Irish in Burlington could be sharply divided 
into two classes, the Unambitious and the 
Ambitious, with the former in the majority. 
The Unambitious drank hard and fought with 
their fists; the Ambitious drank less and, like 
Jews, fought with their tongues and brains. The 
Unambitious tended to intermarry with the 
French, their Catholic co-religionists, though 
generally there was no great love between Irish 
and French; the Ambitious tended to marry 
among their own kind. Most of the Irish worked 
in the lumber yards along the lake-front. 

Many of Burlington’s Irish, the Ambitious 
particularly, became almost indistinguishable 
from Yankees. Socially, to be sure, they didn’t 
mingle much with the old established Protestant 
Yankees, for fear of losing their Catholic faith 
to which they adhered strongly. But so far as 
their distinguishing Irish traits were concerned, 
the Ambitious unconsciously dropped all of 
them, except their sense of humor and wit. 
Since they were in an advantageous position over 
other immigrant groups because they had ar- 
rived in this country with a knowledge of the 
English language, the Irish began to climb the 
ladder of success in Burlington sooner than other 
immigrants or sons of immigrants. There were 
Irish doctors, lawyers and prosperous merchants 
in town a generation before Jews had acquired 
the American cultural equipment with which 
to enter these fields. 

Two Burlington Irishmen impressed them- 
selves particularly upon us in “Jew Village.” 
They were James E. Burke, many-termed Mayor 
of the city, and Dr. Patrick McSweeney, who 
rose to a professorship in the University of 
Vermont’s Medical College. Both were native- 
born. 

Jim Burke—Father always pronounced his 
name “‘Dzeem Borok”—had been brought up on 
a farm in nearby Williston. When he grew 
into manhood he opened a blacksmith shop in 
Burlington and did fairly at his trade during 
the last decade or two of the horse-and-buggy 
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era. But being one of the Ambitious Irish, he 
loved to dabble in city politics, to such an ex- 
tent that he was finally nominated for Mayor 
on the Democratic ticket. Backed by the large 
French Catholic vote, Jim was elected—the first 
Democratic Mayor in the metropolis of rock- 
ribbed Republican Vermont, whose Presidential 
electoral vote had been given to no Democrat 
since the Civil War. 

The Yankees held up their hands in horror. 
A Democrat, a Catholic, and a blacksmith be- 
sides, had become Mayor of our fair university 
town! The world seemed to be coming to an 
end. But as the years went by and Burke kept 
being re-elected and the world remained about 
the same as usual, our refined old-stock Sons 
and Daughters of the Revolution got used to 
Jim, who was a capable Mayor. 

Sometimes the French would get balky—they 
thought the Irish high-hatted them, even while 
. they ran them politically—and would vote Re- 
publican, that is, Yankee. Jim would then take 
an enforced two-year vacation from local 
politics. But he would always come back to 
City Hall with a greater majority than before. 
Only when he reached his eighties and became 
a bit too old for the job (he was then considered 
the oldest Mayor in the country) did Burke give 
up running for and being elected Mayor. Jim 
was an honest man with a good deal of native 
intelligence and wit and became popular even 
with Republicans. Once he ran for Governor 
of the State on the Democratic ticket, but there 
just weren’t enough Irish and French immi- 
grants or sons of immigrants in the state as a 
whole to elect him. 

Jew Village regarded “Pat” McSweeney as its 
protege. Asa poor but ambitious medical stu- 
dent he had received help from Jews, for which 
he was duly grateful in after years and because 
of which he became attached to us, staunch 
Catholic though he was. Jews would say that 
they remembered the days when Dr. McSweeney 
“used to go without pants.” Of course, “Pat” 
did nothing of the sort, being a highly respect- 
able student in a highly respectable university 
town. This expression was just Yiddish hyper- 
bole, meant to emphasize a person’s extreme 
poverty. 

Dr. McSweeney had many Jewish patients. 
He was a good physician. Full of impishness, 
he liked to put on a stern mien and frighten 
the wits out of his patients, though at bottom 
he was kindly and very charitable. If someone 
would hurt his finger McSweeney might threat- 
en blood poisoning and suggest the possibility 
of amputation. If one’s leg didn’t function 
just right, he might advise one to “get rid of 
it.” When a woman had particularly hard labor- 
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pains he might tell the family that she 
wouldn’t survive and would appear surprised 
when she came out alive from childbirth. Once, 
when my father had reached his seventies and 
Dr. McSweeney met him in the street for the 
first time in several years, he pointed his finger 
sternly at Father: “What? You alive yet?” 

Folks, Jews particularly, didn’t like that— 
they wanted to live as long as possible with 
their limbs intact. And so, after Dr. Mc- 
Sweeney would scare the life out of them they 
would mutter: ‘Mock-shveen-ke,” the suffix 
“ke,” which is a diminutive, being in Yiddish 
sometimes attached at the end of one’s name to 
denote resentment. They might then also call 
him roshe—mean person. 

Nevertheless, we regarded Dr. McSweeney as 
one of our own, and even if we at times re- 
sented his gruff manner, he was as “one of the 
family”—we just couldn’t think of him as a 
“Goy,” but as an “Irisher” who had been adopt- 
ed by Burlington Jewry. When in his old age 
he became ill, Dr. McSweeney asked the Jews 
to pray for him in the synagogue. And folks 
did go to shool to recite psalms for the recovery 
of Dr. McSweeney, as they would have gone 
to pray for any Jew. And “Pat” did, indeed, 
recover. 

The Unambitious Irish would often ridicule 
us Jews. I remember hearing some of them 
sing a ditty about a Jewish wedding, which con- 
tained the lines: ““There’ll be a Sheeny weddin’, 
all the Ikies will be dere.” As if in retaliation 
the Jews sang one about a Jewish boy, whose 
Jewish sweetheart had abandoned him for an 
Irish lad, warning the girl of the calamity that 
awaited her if she would carry out her intention 
of marrying the Irish boy: 

“Going away with an Irish loafer— 
Oh, what a disgrace for the race! 

Oi, oi, will you cry 

When you eat corned beef and cabbage.” 

But the Irish, to their credit, could laugh at 
themselves too, as when they sang a song about 
Old Erin where “they kept the pig in the par- 
lor.” We Jews were a bit too sensitive on these 
matters, though we did have some historical 
justification for being touchy. 


THERE WERE OTHER nationalities in the Bur- 

lington of my boyhood days besides Yankees, 
French, Irish and Jews, though these four were 
the most numerous. There were a few Greek 
families whose men, as everywhere else, entered 
the restaurant and shoe repairing business; some 
Syrians who were mainly peddlers, and a con- 
siderable number of Germans. 

The Syrians, Arabs by race though Christians 
by religion, were our remote Semitic cousins and 
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had a great knack for Business, and so, as poor 
immigrants who did not command the language 
of the country, they too embarked upon the 
lowest rung of the business ladder—peddling. 
They even had a few lady peddlers, one of whom 
was acquainted with my peddling father. One 
day while Father was making his rounds in the 
Lakeside area, the south end of town, he knocked 
on this lady’s door, unaware that a business com- 
petitor was living there. When the Syrian 
woman came to answer the knock, Father was 
quite embarrassed, excused himself and was 
ready to leave. But she wouldn’t let him go. 

“Come in, Mr. Rubin,” she said in a friendly 
voice. “That’s all right. Me peddlin’, you 
peddlin’. Me buy somethin’ from you now, you 
buy somethin’ from me next time.” 

The small German community of 2 few dozen 
families seemed to love Lake Champlain, its cold, 
damp winds as well as its beauty, more ardently 
than the rest of us, for they huddled close to 
the lake on North Avenue and its little side 
streets. Crowley Street in particular seemed 
like a tiny German village that had somehow 
become stranded in northwestern Vermont by 
the shores of a strange lake and couldn’t get 
out. 

Our little Germany kept in close touch with 
the Fatherland. It regarded everyone else in 
Burlington as kulturlos, lacking in culture, and 
Germans as the Chosen People. Nevertheless. 
they were good people, friendly, cheerful and 
sensible. Though they looked down on us Jews 
too, they felt a linguistic affinity toward us, 
since our Yiddish was a derivative of their own 
German and they could converse with a Yid- 
dish-speaking peddler, who as yet knew no Eng- 
lish, without having to resort to sign language. 

During the first decade-and-a-half of this 
century neither Jews nor Germans in Burlington 
could conceive that Germany would do to Jews 
what it did do to them a generation later, and 
the two peoples got along well. Once a Jewish 
baseball team, affiliated with the synagogue, even 
played against a German team, organized by 
their Goethe Lodge, and the Jewish team won. 
In the long run, of course, it was neither the 
synagogue nor Goethe who was the victor but 
—Baseball. 

We had three German-Jewish families in 
town who would have nothing to do with Jew 
Village. They had intermarried with Christians 
and referred to the rest of us as ‘“Pollacks,” or 
“ghetto” or “slums.” ‘To them we were low- 
class, though a few of our Eastern Jews might 
already have had more money than they. We 
called them “Goyim,” since they never showed 
up in shool, even on Yom Kippur. Still, one 
of them could sometimes be seen sneaking into 
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a grocery store in Jew Village and buying up 
Jewish delicatessen, which he would later have 
to eat stealthily, out of sight of his Catholic 
wife and children. 

When it came to intermarriage between Jew 
and Christian in those years, folks in our Little 
Jerusalem would remind themselves that even a 
Yankee was a Goy. They regarded such mar- 
riages as calamities, as tantamount to apostasy. 
They wailed, they tore their hair, they cursed. 
The handful of Jewish men who took Christian 
wives—it was never the other way around— 
were ostracized by their parents, by their fam- 
ilies, by the community. 

Not that the aloof, aristocratic Yankees really 
cared to intermarry with us who lived in the 
“North end,” the “slums,” or whatever they 
called our Jewish district. It was only after 
World War I when Jewish boys too began to 
acquire some Yankee characteristics and shed 
some of their Yiddish heritage that Yankee girls 
accepted dates with Jewish boys and a couple 
of such intermarriages resulted. Until then the 
intermarriages were exclusively with French and 
Irish. 

One Jewish man who intermarried, son of 
extremely pious parents, went over completely 
to Catholicism, his wife’s faith. Another, while 
allowing his children to be brought up as 
Catholics, continued to go to shool on the holi- 
days. A third, whose wife was Irish, still prayed 
every morning in his phylacteries and ate noth- 
ing but kosher food. Even in cases where the 
non-Jewish wife had embraced Judaism, official- 
ly at least, the ostracism of the Jewish husband 
by the Jewish community did not abate. For 
truth to tell, it was not only religion—strong 
as that factor was—that was involved here, but 
also a “racial” feeling. 

In later years, in Burlington as elsewhere, the 
hair-tearing and the cursing were almost gone 
when intermarriages took place—and much 
more frequently than before. Jews and Christ- 
ians more and more began to share the same 
interests and therefore took intermarriage more 
calmly. All that may have remained of the 
former attitude was a quiet heartache, and this 
was something that the family of the Christian 
spouse shared with the relatives of the Jewish 
one. 
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Summary & Introduction 
by Ben Halpern 


LEVEL SUNLIGHT, by Maurice 
Samuel, New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1953, $4.00. 


The “level sunlight” of this 
book’s title is the level sunlight 
of evening. Maurice Samuel has 
quite deliberately written a book 
which he conceives and presents as 
the mature harvest of his life’s 
reflections. The themes and view- 
points of his previous work enter 
in and are summed up: “My 
themes, in order of importance— 
though not of treatment—are: the 
State of Israel, its evolution, pres- 
ent condition, and promise; the 
relation between Israel and world 
Jewry — therefore principally 
American Jewry; the role that 
Chaim Weizmann played in Zion- 
ism and Jewish history generally. 
The personal element in the writ- 
ing is, I hope, something more than 
an emotional necessity; my philos- 
ophy of Jewish life, my contacts 
with Weizmann and other Zionist 
leaders, my experiences in Israel 
and America, my views on Amer- 
ica, on Communism, on science, on 
anti-Semitism, are also intended as 
a frame of reference.” 

But the real virtues of this book 
are the virtues not of a summary 
but of an introduction. It intro- 
duces a new note in the literature 
on Israel and Zionism that has 
‘been given to the American read- 
ing public. As a whole, the books 
on this subject in America are 
markedly superior to the pre-war 
and pre-Jewish State output. We 
get not only much more detailed 
but, in some cases, far more com- 
petent volumes. While England 
was the mandatory power, it was 
remarkable how much fuller and 
more intelligent discussion of the 
Palestine question was available 
there. American readers, as disin- 
terested and largely unconcerned 
parties, were spoonfed with dilute 
propaganda. Now that America 
is so closely concerned with Israel, 
among other international issues, 
our literature on the subject is 
voluminous, mainly trashy, but al- 
so containing a fair number of 
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competent, richly documented, 
and even quite technical discus- 
sions. We get, too, for good as 
for ill, a detailed probing and pry- 
ing into quite specific, and occa- 
sionally quite peripheral matters, 
animated, often enough, as much 
by the spirit of gossip and par- 
tisanship as by a real interest in 
Israel: as for instance, the matter 
of the specific history and blame 
for the “Altalena” incident, and 
what hidden motives made the Is- 
raelis back Morgenthau against 
Silver in their UJA dispute, or the 
alleged demand of the Histadrut 
for a blanket 51% interest in any 
private investment in Israel, or the 
question of discrimination against 
the Conservative and Reform Rab- 
bis by the Israeli Chief Rabbinate. 
But what we have not got so far 
is a serious historically grounded 
and comprehensively planned dis- 
cussion of the whole problem of 
Israel and Zionism written from 
the viewpoint of an insider—one 
who feels entitled and obliged to 
say what he says as a builder of 
Zion, intending that others en- 
gaged in the work shall hear him 
and perhaps be swayed. To a dis- 
cussion of this sort in the Amer- 
ican literature on Israel, Maurice 
Samuel’s book is an introduction. 


F THIS BOOK appears in Hebrew 

as it should, it will serve as an 
opening up, or a reopening there 
too, of a shut down attitude in 
Zionist discussion. For all the 
spate of criticism and the torrent 
of ideologies that run riot through 
organs of Israeli public opinion, 
there are some views that have 
simply had a hearing in Israel 
in the past five or ten years. They 
are views, moreover, most repre- 
sentative of the prevailing Zionist 
opinion not so long ago. The 
characteristic practical “moderate” 
Zionism of Weizmann preached 
organic growth, “cow by cow, 
dunam by dunam,” not only be- 
cause political conditions at that 
time made any other method un- 
safe. Zionism in Weizmann’s day 
preferred the empirical, from-the- 
bottom-up, method because only 
in that way would the building 
be sound. But history took a 
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catastrophic course and practical- 
ly forced upon Zionism quite dif- 
ferent attitudes. To build Israel 
safely in the past ten or fifteen 
years it was necessary to build it 
by revolution, by mass transfer 
and rescue through evacuation of 
refugee populations, by maximum 
risks, military, economic, and s0- 
cial, and, moreover, by organiza- 
tion from above. It is quite clear 
to everyone today that what has 
resulted is far from a sound struc- 
ture, nor will it be really safe till 
soundness is restored—and_ that 
means from the bottom up. 


Israel is well provided with 
critics, both at home and abroad. 
Particularly in Israel itself, there 
is no lack of comment on the un- 
soundness of one or another phase 
of the present situation — the 
“moral let down,” the economic 
dependency, the political insecu- 
rity, bureaucratic inefficiency, and 
social incoherence of the country. 
But there is a strange unwilling- 
ness to relate all these to the tra- 
ditional central view of oldtime 
Zionism, that to build soundly, 
one must build gradually from the 
ground up, individual by individ- 
ual, unit by unit, in the light of 
a general long-range plan. The 
critics demand the restoration of 
the old Zionist high morale, the 
automatic and not the enforced 
solidarity, the broad freedom of 
action characteristic of earlier 
times, while at the same time, they 
refuse to recognize that all these 
depended upon the organic char- 
acter of the Yishuv’s pre-war 
growth. When forced to propose 
restricting the rate of immigration 
—before it became self-restricted 
—they did so, publicly at least, 
in a backhanded way that implied 
they were not doing it at all, so 
completely had our emotional pos- 
session by a sense of cataclysm and 
emergency settled into intellectual 


habit. 


AURICE SAMUEL’s BOOK blunt- 

ly breaks with this convention 
and examines the scene in Israel 
from the view of Weizmann’s or- 
ganic Zionism. If Israel has built 
unsoundly in its economic, social, 
political, and cultural relations, he 
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says quite directly, it is because it 
built unorganically—too fast, en 
masse instead of through individ- 
uals, by improvisation and from 
the top down, instead of by con- 
trolled experiment and from the 
bottom up. Partly, says Samuel, 
the mistake was inevitable, forced 
by circumstances; but partly, it 
was straight-out error of judge- 
ment, caused by yielding to a 
catastrophic mood, rather than a 
catastrophic situation in Zionism. 
He thus voices a repressed vein of 
traditional Zionist thought and 
opens up an old-new key of dis- 
cussion. 

Samuel’s book is accordingly in 
the nature of an introduction. It 
is another question how far it ac- 
tually goes. The fact that he 
reintroduces a traditional vein of 
Zionist thought has its virtues, in- 
sofar as there was wisdom and 
goodness in that philosophy; it 
may also have its drawbacks, inso- 
far as the accomplished facts de- 
mand to be taken seriously, and 
require a fresh approach. I am 
not entirely sure that Maurice 
Samuel takes what has been done 
in Israel, and the spirit in which 
it has been done, seriously enough, 
nor that he has rethought the at- 
titude of “organic Zionism” in the 
light of a situation constituted by 
“inorganic” but historic changes. 

Maurice Samuel does not exam- 
ine in detail the effects of the me- 
chanical mass migration on eco- 
nomic and political policy in Is- 
rael, and consequently he does not 
tell us where, in his opinion, on 
certain highly important ques- 
tions, Zionists made mistakes un- 
der the pressure of necessity, and 
on the other hand where their 
mistakes were not inevitable but 
merely wanton. However, we 
cannot really complain of this, 
since Samuel quite frankly and 
quite justifiably refuses to pose as 
an expert in these fields. Instead 
he devotes major attention, as an 
old Zionist, to what one might call 
the moral order of phenomena in 
Israel, and particularly gives us a 
full and very welcome account of 
the moral plight of the vanguard 
of old-style Zionism—the Israel 
labor movement. Gratified as one 
is by what Maurice Samuel has 
done for us in his description of 
the kibbutz movement’s present 


crisis, I cannot feel that he has 
done the subject full justice. The 
reason would seem to lie in his 
philosophy. 


NE OF THE MAJOR elements in 

the present crisis of the kibbutz 
movement (there are others, of 
course, very illuminatingly treated 
by Maurice Samuel) is the fact 
that the kibbutzim—particularly 
the Kibbutz Hameuhad — have 
an underlying philosophy rather 
different and more complex than 
Maurice Samuel’s. They believe in 
the building organically, from the 
ground up, on the basis of the 
“converted” individual—but they 
also believe in action on a historic 
scale, in the mass, and on the 
strategy of the critical movement 
and absolute risk. The deepest 
source of their present crisis is 
their sense that the historic, mass 
destiny, the critical moment of 
strategic risk and decision have 
arrived, have passed them by, and 
they are helpless by the very reason 
of their social ideals, -ideals the 
mass cannot accept. To get back 
into the mainstream of history 
may mean for them the risk of 
compromising their ideals, at least 
as they have taken shape in the 
concrete achievements of past gen- 
erations in the kibbutz. 


There was always a trend in the 
kibbutz movement that felt kib- 
butz living was not only for the 
tested minority—it was a way of 
life open immediately to the mass. 
These kibbutzim tried to hold 
themselves open to the mass, and 
were willing to risk the strains and 
possible distortions and detours 
from their planned path that 
result from such a policy. To the 
extent that the present situation 
in Palestine, the stupendous in- 
flux of immigrants, was not mere- 
ly forced by circumstances but 
midwived by the will of the Zion- 
ist movement, it was because Ben 
Gurion and men around him 
transferred to the sphere of na- 
tional policy the basic attitude of 
such kibbutzim. 


Maurice Samuel does not do 
justice to the nobility, the daring, 
the large-heartedness of this at- 
titude. Perhaps he cannot, for it 
is quite likely that he may see in 
it something un-Jewish, the gal- 
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lantry of the Gentleman, a Gen- 
tile “virtue.” But in any case, 
now that the thing has been risked 
and done, foolhardily perhaps in 
part also, as everyone must admit, 
as the one way to a precarious 
safety out of a desperate fix, how 
is the present situation to be re- 
trieved, how is the peril to be 
faced? I think it is clear we can- 
not save ourselves in Israel today 
solely by the virtues of sobriety, 
caution, modesty—or purism. On 
a tightrope, one must have not 
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only care but daring. The un- 
absorbed part of Israel’s popula- 
tion requires not only teaching the 
folkways and ideals of the ab- 
sorbed half—it may also require 
the daring to risk ideals, to see 
them bent and altered, to see old 
achievements abandoned so that 
new ones may come to being, 
formed in the awakened spirit of 
the new immigrants as participants 
in creation along with the old set- 
tlers, not merely as_ recipients 
from them. To get out of its fix 
Israel does need a revival of 
the pious virtues—but it needs no 
less the gallant virtues. 

The least interesting part of the 
book for me is the end, where 
Maurice Samuel expresses his faith 
in America and American Jewry. 
It might very well prove the most 
useful in an Israeli edition. But 
here it lacks even the merit of 
opening up a new theme, or an- 
nouncing a new mood. The Dec- 
laration of Independence by Amer- 
ican Jews and American Zionists 
issued to the State of Israel is 
already more than familiar, and 
in most cases it lacks the good 
taste which in Maurice Samuel 
saves it from cantankerous, self- 
pitying apologetics. On this theme, 
we are already at the point where 
we should like not merely to be 
told ““How to Be a Jew in Amer- 
ica”—the question is no longer so 
academic—we should like to see 
creative evidence of the thing in 
being. And in other quarters, or 
in Samuel’s own other work, we 
have had something along those 
lines. But in this book, Maurice 
Samuel is concerned with the 
State of Israel primarily, and only 
incidentally with American Jew- 
ry as it forms part of that prob- 
lem, and as it is thought of there. 

Which leads me, in closing, to 
repeat the wish that Maurice Sam- 
uel’s book may be translated into 
Hebrew and have an Israeli edi- 
tion. 
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